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I. 

LONG-RANGE  PLANNING:  1971-72 


From  time  to  time,  every  university  must  step  outside  its 
daily  routine  and  examine  its  objectives,  its  methods  of  attain- 
ing them,  and  its  successes.  The  university  must  define  itself 
in  terms  of  tradition  and  the  future:     the  university  that  is  and 
the  university  that  is  to  be. 

For  Duke  University  this  time  came  in  the  academic  year 
1971-72  when  a  University  Planning  Committee  consisting  of  fifty- 
four  faculty  members,  students,  administrators,  Trustees,  and 
alumni  began  its  examination  and  evaluation.     Charged  by  President 
Terry  Sanford  to  "examine  Duke's  hsitoric  commitments,  where  we 
stand  at  the  present  time,  where  we  hope  to  go,  and  how  we  intend 
to  get  there,"  the  Committee  sought  to  explore  "any  questions  with 
relevance  to  these  objectives." 

President  Sanford' s  directive  continued: 

"As  the  Planning  Committee  reviews  our  programs  and  priorities 
in  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  education,  research, 
and  scholarship,  it  should  bear  in  mind  the  following  guidelines: 

"1.     A  shift  in  major  emphasis  to  academic  programs  and 
human  resources,  away  from  emphasis  on  the  construction  of  physical 
facilities . 

"2.     A  highly  selective  development  of  existing  or  new 
academic  programs,  keeping  in  mind  that  some  development  can  be 
financed  with  new  funds,  but  that  some  must  also  be  financed  by 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  existing  programs. 

"3.  Modest,  if  any,  enrollment  increases.  The  question  is 
left  to  the  Committee  to  determine  whether  it  will  recommend  any 
increases  in  student  enrollment  and,  if  so,  in  what  areas. 
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"4.     Attention  to  the  unique  characteristics  of  Duke 
University  which  exist  or  can  be  created.     As  we  move  to  strengthen 
the  faculties/and  student  bodies  of  the  University,  we  do  not 
wish  merely  to  copy  other  distinguished  private  universities,  but 
to  seek  excellence  in  our  own  way. 

"We  should  reexamine  the  demands  on  higher  education  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  and  identify  those  aspects 
of  higher  education  in  which  we  can  assume  positions  of  leadership. 
Duke  University  should  be  a  leader  in  designing  new  approaches  to 
higher  education  which  will  enable  the  University  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  society." 

With  these  words  in  mind,  the  Committee  members,  organized 
into  thirteen  subcommittees,  began  the  task  of  self -evaluation . 

Three  developments  within  Duke  make  this  report  especially 
timely.     First,  it  has  been  seven  years  since  the  completion  of 
a  major  planning  effort  which  resulted  in  Duke's  Fifth  Decade 
Campaign.     That  campaign,  at  the  time  one  of  the  very  few  nation- 
ally to  exceed  the  $100  million  mark,  surpassed  its  goal  of  $102.8 
million  with  a  final  tally  of  $105,235,263  in  May  1971.  Since 
the  initial  planning  over  seven  years  ago,  the  University  and  the 
society  it  serves  have  changed.     Although  some  of  the  premises  of 
the  Fifth  Decade  Campaign  remain  valid,  others  do  not. 

Second,  Duke's  new  administration  has  two  year's  service  on 
which  to  base  judgment  of  University  direction  and  plan  paths  into 
the  future  on  a  major  scale. 

Third,  Duke  is  in  an  excellent  position,  with  a  balanced 
budget  and  rising  admission  applications,  to  plan  with  confidence 
for  an  improvement  in  its  academic  quality. 

With  the  President's  guidelines  and  these  developments  in 
mind,  the  Planning  Committee  began  the  task  of  planning  the  future 
of  Duke  University  and  moving  Duke  into  that  future  from  a  position 
of  strength. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  present  objectives  of  Duke  University  are  high  achieve- 
ment in  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  education,  and 
the  continuing  discovery  and  dissemination  of  significant  new 
knowledge.  These  processes  require  the  bringing  together  of  intel- 
lectually able  student  bodies  and  faculties  in  a  setting  endowed 
with  the  facilities  and  resources  conducive \to  learning  and  orig- 
inal research.  gtxviL  j^j^^- 
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On  the  whole  issue  of  the  University  and  its  obligation  to 
society,  we  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  Duke  University  can  make 
its  major  contribution  by  improving  its  capacity  to  graduate  well- 
educated  people,  by  equipping  its  students  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problems  of  society,  and  by  intensifying  its  search  for 
new  knowledge. 

In  the  interest  of  diversity  and  the  University's  obligations 
in  a  larger  sense,  Duke  is  committeed  to  an  active  policy  of 
minority  participation  in  all  phases  of  University  functioning, 
ranging  from  admission  to  employment  to  cultural  opportunities. 
In  the  concept  of  higher  education  must  come  the  realization  that 
the  basis  of  education  is  human  concern;  to  function  wholly,  the 
University  must  insure  that  all  are  not  only  represented  fairly  In 
every  quarter,  but  that  It  hears  each  voice.     The  University's 
policy  on  women  and  minorities  seeks  this  end. 

Issues  central  to  Duke's  rational  development  are  covered 
individually  by  committee  reports.     Those  issues  which  cross  dis- 
ciplines or  which  the  Committee. considers  fundamental  to  University 
objectives  are  presented  here. 


GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATION 

In  undergraduate  education  we  intend  to  maintain,  promote,  and 
require  high  standards  of  excellence ,  seeking  to  attract  a  student 
body  with  the  intellectual  abilities  in  the  range  found  at  the 
twenty  to  twenty-five  more  selective  institutions  in  the  nation 
and  with  a  diversity  of  talents,  interests,  and  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds.    Looking  at  strictly  intellectual  characteristics  of  the 
Duke  undergraduate  student  body,  average  combined  SAT  scores  are 
about  1,290.     This  places  our  average  Trinity  College  student  in  the 
top  9  percent  of  U.S.  college  students,  and  the  top  2.5  percent  of 
the  nation's  population.     One  hundred  and  nineteen  national  merit 
scholars  are  enrolled,  a  number  exceeded  at  only  nine  schools  in  the 
nation.     There  are  only  thirty-five  to  forty  colleges  and  universi- 
ties (of  some  2,800)  with  comparable  or  stronger  student  bodies, 
and  these  include  the  most  distinguished  universities,  as  well  as 
the  most  prestigious  liberal  arts  colleges,  in  the  nation.  In 
addition  to  intellectual  abilities,  we  further  seek  evidence  of 
potential  leadership  and  original  or  creative  thinking  in  the 
majority  of  our  students. 

With  regard  to  the  graduate  student  body,  we  should  introduce 
uniform  minimum  standards  of  admission  to  be  monitered  strictly 
by  the  Graduate  School,  and  we  should  seek  to  improve  the  average 
for  the  entire  student  body.     Further,  the  overall  graduate  effort 
should  rank  with  the  twenty  best  in  the  country,  as  compared  with 
the  present  position  of  twenty-fourth  to  twenty-sixth. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Professional  training  and  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
level  are  now  offered  in  Medicine,  Law,  Divinity,  Forestry,  and 
Business  Administration,  the  last  program  having  admitted  its 
first  post-baccalaureate  students  in  1970.     In  addition,  under- 
graduate professional  education  is  offered  in  Nursing  and  Engineer- 
ing.    Our  goals  in  professional  education  have  two  main  concerns: 
quality  of  program  and  the  relationship  of  each  program  to  the 
rest  of  the  University. 

With  regard  to  Medicine,  we  wish  to  maintain  our  position 
as  one  of  the  f our__ori_f iye most  distinguished  schools  in  the  nation,, 
while  continuing  to  innovate  in  the  medical  and  allied  health  areas. 
In  Law,  our  aim  is  to  move  from  our  present  ranking  within  the  top 
ten  schools  of  the  nationjto  a  ranking  within  the  top  five.  In 
Divinity,  our  goals  are  similar  with  regard  to  the  academic  aspects 
of  the  School,  with  further  emphasis  on  developing  practical  pro- 
fessional work  suited  to  the  present  and  emerging  forms  of  the 
ministry . 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Business,  we  seek  continued  progress 
along  the  directions  already  laid  out  for  the  development  of  the 
new  School.     Its  plans,  so  recently  formulated,  are  not  in  need  of 
detailed  reformation  as  part  of  this  University  planning  process. 
With  regard  to  Forestry,  the  continued  development  of  its  work  in 
environmental  management  is  clearly  indicated. 


STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

In  1972-73,  enrollment  is  about  8,500,  excluding  medical 
residents,  interns,  and  students  in  the  various  paramedical  programs. 
This  represents  about  5,500  undergraduates,  1,800  graduate  students, 
and  1,200  professional  school  students.     We  recommend,  that  this 
be  increased  by  4-00  to  500  over  the  next  five  years,  an  increase  of 
5  to  6  percent,  or  about  1  percent  annually.     Of  the  recommended 
increases,  70  would  be  in  the  Divinity  School  and  125  to  130  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.     The  Divinity  School 
increase  would  largely  restore  previous  levels  and  would  require  no 
new  faculty.     The  increase  in  Business  School  enrollments  reflects 
the  buildup  toward  a  total  of  200  students--a  level  planned  long  ago. 
The  School  of  Medicine  already  has  planned  an  increase  of  about 
30  students  by  1980. 

The  remaining  increase  of  17  5  to  27  5  students  would  be  sought 
in  undergraduate  enrollments,  primarily  in  the  School  of  Engineering. 
The  School  is  quite  small  by  national  standards  and  could  readily 
grow  from  its  present  483  (fall  of  1972)  to  700  with  only  a  modest 
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increase  in  faculty  members .     In  this  case ,  the  constraint  is  that 
of  adequate  numbers  of  qualified  applicants .     Of  the  planned 
increase  in  undergraduate  enrollment,  as  many  as  possible  should  be 
in  Engineering;  the  actual  number  will  depend  on  the  number  of  well- 
qualified  applicants. 

Existing  academic  physical  facilities  are,  generally  speaking, 
adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  modestly  increased  student  body. 
The  new  University  Union  Building,  recommended  in  this  report,  will 
serve  the  extracurricular  facility  needs  of  the  student  body. 

Further,  the  existing  curricula  and  course  offerings  are  little 
affected  by  these  recommended  modest  increases  in  enrollment.  Re- 
quirements for  additional  faculty  are  minimal,  especially  in  Divinity 
and  engineering. 

The  chief  constraint  on  any  increase  in  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment is  that  of  housing,  dining  halls,  and  other  student  facilities. 
We  assume  that  the  recommended  increases  in  Divinity,  Medicine, 
and  Graduate  School  of  Business  will  give  rise  to  housing  needs 
which  can  be  fully  met  by  the  new  500-unit  central  campus  housing 
facility  or  by  modest  increases  in  the  use  of  off-campus  housing. 
We  might  also  note  that  no  increases  are  contemplated  in  Law  or  in 
the  Graduate  School. 

Undergraduate  housing,  however,  is  a  serious  matter.     If  the 
present  student  preference  to  live  on  campus  continues  ,  prompt 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  a  new  dormitory. 
The  central  campus  housing  facility  will  accommodate  some  under- 
graduates, but  189  are  already  being  temporarily  housed  in  Univer- 
sity-leased space  off  campus. 

We  have  declined  to  recommend  any  sizeable  increases  in  under- 
graduate enrollment  for  two  additional  reasons.     One  has  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  overall  size  and  the  impersonal  or  even  inhumane 
aspects  of  very  large  student  bodies.     The  other,  quite  frankly, 
recognizes  the  difficulties  which  may  be  ahead  for  high-quality  but 
high-cost  private  institutions  in  attracting  able  and  well-qualified 
students.     This  has  not  yet  been  a  factor  at  Duke  because  applica- 
tions are  at  record  levels  and  still  rising.     We  prefer  to  be  con- 
servative in  enrollment,  leaving  ample  scope  for  attracting  still 
more  able  and  talented  studets  in  an  era  of  rising  tuition. 


FACULTY 

One  measure  of  faculty  quality  may  be  found  in  the  1970  study 
conducted  by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Twenty-three  Duke 
departments  or  programs  were  rated.     One  discipline  (physiology) 
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was  rated  as  distinguished, ,  twelve  departments  or  graduate  programs 
(English,  French,  Spanish,  physics,  history,  botany,  zoology,  bio- 
chemistry, psychology,  microbiology,  molecular  biology,  population 
biology)  as  strong,  and  eight  departments  or  graduate  programs 
(economics,  political  science,  sociology,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  pharmacology,  developmental  biology)  as  good.  Two 
engineering  departments  were  rated  satisfactory-plus  on  very  new 
Ph.D.  programs.     Eight  departments  or  graduate  programs  were  listed 
among  the  best  twenty  in  the  United  States  (physiology,  population 
biology,  botany  zoology,  Spanish,  French,  biochemistry,  history). 

If  one  takes  account  of  the  highstanding  of  Duke's  profession- 
al schools  in  law,  divinity,  and  especially  medicine,  an  overall 
ranking  of  the  University  faculty  should  place  it  between  twentieth 
and  twenty-fifth  in  the  nation .     Duke  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
major  institutions,  and  a  department  of  ten  to  twenty  faculty 
members  can  find  itself  in  competition  with  departments  of  fifty 
to  sixty  faculty  members.     There  are  some  disciplines,  however, 
where  three  or  four  outstanding  people  can  make  a  department  highly 
visible . 

The  faculty  presently  numbers  about  1,040,  with  nearly  half 
in  Medicine  and  Nursing:     Arts  and  Sciences  has  about  430,  with 
about  110  in  the  professional  schools  outside  the  Medical  Center. 
It  is  recommended  that  approximately  30  to  35  faculty  members  be 
added  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  18  to  20  in  Law,  Engineering,  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business . 

This  report,  in  later  sections,  calls  for  ninety-two  new 
endowed  professorships  (forty-seven  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  ten 
additional  rotating  visiting  professorships,  three  in  Law,  two 
in  Divinity,  four  in  Engineering,  four  in  Business,  two  in  Forestry 
and  twenty  in  Medicine).     Some  of  the  endowed  professorships  may 
be  viewed  as  additive,  depending  on  the  University's  overall 
financial  position.     The  modest  Increase  in  enrollment  should 
also  support  six  to  twelve  new  junior  faculty  positions  ,  again 
depending  on  the  University's  overall  financial  position.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  make  exact  recommendations  on  total  faculty 
growth.     If  we  are  successful  in  increasing  gift  income,  unrestric- 
ted endowment  income ,  and  in  securing  new  endowments  for  the 
libraries,  faculty  and  for  financial  aid,  an  increase  of  thirty  to 
sixty  faculty  members  may  be  possible. 


This  increase  in  faculty  numbers  will  easily  provide  instruc- 
tion for  the  additional  students,  many  of  whom  can  be  accommodated 
by  existing  offerings.     In  addition,  it  will  modify  the  size  and 
constraint  on  quality  in  some  departments  and  schools ,  and  provide 
that  extra  margin  of  human  resources  to  move  several  disciplines 
now  on  the  edge  of  distinction  into  the  very  front  rank.  Further 
development  of  faculty  strength  without  drawing  on  presently  exist- 
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ing  funds  sources  is  implied  by  the  recommendation  for  endowed 
professorships . 


FINANCIAL  AID 

Another  urgent  need  is  for  increased  financial  aid.     The  de- 
tailed sections  which  follow  call  for  newly  endowed  funds  for 
undergraduates  ($15,000,000),  graduate  fellowships  ($5,000,000), 
and  professional  schools  ($5,000,000).     The  primary  emphasis  is 
on  financial  need,  especially  for  increasing  the  numbers  of 
minority  students.     Talent  scholarships,  with  modest  supplements 
to  need,  are  recommended  for  the  fine  arts.     Some  expansion  in  the 
number  of  scholarship  supplements  above  need  are  recommended  to 
recognize  academic  excellence  and  other  talents,  both  in  Trinity 
College  and  Engineering. 


CONCLUSION 

The  University  Planning  Committee  has  assessed  the  present 
position  of  the  University  in  the  light  of  its  aims  and  objectives. 
This  report  contains  numerous  recommendations  for  further  progress 
in  attaining  these  objectives.     It  is  quite  clear  that  it  will  take 
a  substantial  amount  of  new  funds  plus  curtailing  of  some  existing 
activities  to  reach  our  objectives. 
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A.     UNDERGRADUATE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS  SUBCOMMITTEE 


Introduction 

Overall,  the  quality  of  undergraduate  education  is  high. 
Duke  undergraduates  are  among  the  upper  2 . 5  percent  in  the 
national  population  as  judged  by  College  Board  Scores;  and  the 
faculty  ranks  high  in  graduate  ratings.     The  curriculum  is 
flexible,  allowing  students  considerable  latitude  to  develop 
an  individual  course  of  study  and  to  make  good  use  of  the 
extensive  resources  (for  example  the  library  -  one  of  the 
twenty  largest  in  the  country)  of  the  University. 

In  1968  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  decided  upon 
a  new  arts  and  sciences  curriculum  for  undergraduates  to  begin 
in  fall,  1969.     This  curriculum  rests  on  several  assumptions: 
(1)  that  learning  should  be  lifelong:   (2)  that  a  new  climate 
of  learning  was  needed  at  Duke,  in  which  study  might  be  made 
more  enjoyable  and  rewarding:   (3)  that  Duke  education  should 
be  conducted  less  anonymously  than  it  had  been:  O)  that 
students  mature  by  making  choices  and  should  assume  responsi- 
bility for  making  decisions  about  their  own  education,  including 
their  course  of  study:  and  (5)  that  an  educated  person  is 
defined  less  by  courses  he  has  had  than  by  a  stance  toward 
life  —  flexible,  versatile,  rational,  humane. 

Some  of  these  assumptions  grew  from  student  and  faculty 
dissatisfaction  with  the  then  existing  undergraduate  curriculum. 
Among  the  more  common  complaints  of  faculty  and  students  were 
the  lack  of  experimentation  in  undergraduate  education  and  the 
impersonal  way  in  which  education  was  frequently  conducted.  A 
survey  of  undergraduate  members  in  the  academic  honoraries  Ivy 
and  Phi  Eta  Sigma  indicated  that  half  these  students  had  seriously 
considered  transferring  to  other  institutions:     the  reason  most 
often  given  was  "lack  of  intellectual  climate."    Although  some 
of  the  same  criticisms  are  still  heard,  they  are  heard  less  often. 
Although  the  national  decline  in  student  activism,  a  difficult 
job  market  for  graduates,  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Viet  Nam  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  reduction  in 
vocal  student  dissatisfaction,  it  is  clear  that  the  students 
today  are  better  satisfied  with  undergraduate  education  at  Duke 
than  they  were  four  years  ago,  partly  because  of  the  new  curriculum. 
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The  complaint  that  undergraduate  education  is  too  anonymous 
has  diminished  considerably.     Surveys  of  students  and  faculty  who 
have  participated  in  small-group  learning  experiences  show  extremely 
strong  support  for  this  requirement.     Interviews  with  a  number  of 
departmental  chairmen  indicated  that  all  chairmen  interviewed 
favored  the  small  group  experiences.     The  difficulties  in  expanding 
these  opportunities  may  revolve  around  the  suitability  of  certain 
subject  matter  to  particular  formats  of  instruction,  instructor, 
and  the  mix  of  students. 


Strengthening  Undergraduate  Academic  Programs 

It  would  clearly  be  unwise  either  to  proceed  in  the  new 
curriculum  without  carefully  evaluating  its  success  in  achieving 
its  goals  or  to  alter  the  plans  of  1968  without  such  an  assess- 
ment.    Considering  the  resources  that  the  University  is  devoting 
to  undergraduate  education  and  the  time  spent  in  formulating  its 
present  curriculum,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  for  a  thorough 
assessment  of  effectiveness  and  cost. 

A.l.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  expend  funds  or  seek 

a  small  grant  of  about  $25,000,  for  a  careful  evaluation  of  the 
new  curriculum.     In  addition,  the  persons  charged  with  undertaking 
the  review  should  offer  a  plan  for  continuous  data-gathering  that 
would  allow  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  curriculum  and  suggest  means 
of  implementing  changes.     (A,  $25,000,  short-term) 

A. 2.  The  Committee  recommends  more  attention  be  given  to  students 

eligible  for  graduation  with  dist inction--both  in  terms  of  out- 
ward recognition  and  in  terms  of  enlarged  opportunities  for  all 
students  to  do  detailed  research  and  independent  projects  that 
might  lead  to  academic  distinction.     (The  expectation  in  1968  was 
that  by  this  time  many  juniors  and  seniors  at  Duke  would  be  doing 
high-level,  detailed  undergraduate  theses.     This  seems  to  have 
been  largely  forgotten.     Neither  in  official  university  publica- 
tions nor  in  departmental  advising  has  there  been  extensive  or 
consistent  encouragement  of  undergraduate  theses.     (A,  immediate) 

A. 3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  academic  administration  work  with 

departments  to  develop  guidelines  for  appropriately  recognizing 
faculty  for  time  spent  directing  independent  study  by  establishing 
correspondences  between  such  time  and  other  teaching  duties. 
(A,  short-term) 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  Dean  of  Trinity  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  be  responsible  for  regular,  continuous,  central 
planning  for  the  undergraduate  curriculum.     (A,  immediate) 

Students  feel  that  they  still  have  too  many  academic  decisions 
made  for  them  in  which,  at  best,  they  advise,  and  at  worse,  are  not 
consulted.  One  proposal  which  merits  further  study  by  the  UFC  and 
ASDU,  is  that  curricular  decisions  regarding  requirements  should  be 
jointly  approved  by  both  ASDU  and  the  UFC.  While  the  committee  did 
not  agree  on  the  terms  of  any  precise  proposal,  it  did  reach  con- 
sensus on  a  general  recommendation. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  be  given  a  greater  level  of 
participation  in  actual  decisions  concerning  legislation  about 
undergraduate  academic  matters  in  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  of  the  Undergraduate  Faculty 
Council  seek  to  implement  this  recommendation  within  the  next  twelve 
months.     The  Committee  feels  the  matter  of  students  being  given  a 
vote  on  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  deserves  further  exploration. 
(A,  short-term) 

It  is  recommended  that  the  undergraduate  administration  work 
with  departments  to  develop  a  few  broad  courses  of  strong  intellectual 
content  introducing  students  to  disciplines  outside  their  main  division 
of  study.     If  such  courses  prove  academically  rewarding,  others  might 
later  be  offered.     (B,  midterm) 

The  UFC  could  make  proposals  to  the  professional  schools  in  the 
areas  they  think  suitable  to  the  needs  of  undergraduate  student  demand, 
and  the  professional  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  respond  in  an 
affirmative  way. 

It  is  recommended  that  members  of  the  engineering  faculty, 
working  in  cooperation  with  other  departments,  provide  course 
activities  for  liberal  arts  students  which  permit  adequate  under- 
standing of  modern  technology  in  areas  such  as  automation,  computers, 
urban  affairs,  pollution  control,  communication,  and  transportation. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  interdisciplinary  programs  and  courses. 
Interdisciplinary  study  is  not  encouraged  by  the  existing  departmental 
structure.     Development  of  new  courses  is  left  almost  entirely  to 
individual  departments.     Faculty  members  rarely  receive  encouragement 
from  their  departments  in  expanding  their  horizons  as  teachers  into 
areas  beyond  the  disciplines  in  which  they  took  their  Ph.D.  degrees, 
and  the  student  is  left  to  integrate  his  knowledge  from  his  selection 
of  specific  courses. 
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As  long  as  faculty  retention,  promotion,  and  mobility  rest 
largely  upon  research  and  teaching  in  narrow  disciplines,  some 
counterweight  must  be  found  to  encourage  faculty  members  who  desire 
to  do  so  to  expand  their  knowledge  and  teaching  into  broader  areas. 
This  may  well  require  alterations  in  the  procedure  for  granting 
promotion  and  tenure,  additional  authority  for  the  deans  charged 
with  undergraduate  instruction,  and  budgets  to  allow  goals  to  be 
carried  out. 

A. 8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  administration  give  care  and  atten- 

tion to  the  need  for  further  interdisciplinary  courses  and  en- 
courage faculty  members  to  undertake  interdisciplinary  teaching. 
(A,  midterm) 

It  is  difficult  to  get  short-term,  new  courses  into  the 
undergraduate  curriculum.     Each  course  must  be  listed  in  the 
Bulletin ,  and  consequently  is  planned  a  year  or  more  before 
first  being  offered;  therefore,  short-term  courses  directed 
toward  timely  topics  are  discouraged.     A  course  dealing  with  the 
social  history  of  American  women  is  now  being  offered,  and  appro- 
priate departments  might  consider  offering  courses  dealing  with 
areas  of  present  concern.     Whether  the  interest  might  remain  five 
years  from  now  is  not  the  fundamental  question:     the  point  is  that 
academic  courses  of  intellectual  merit  might  be  offered  at  times 
when--. students  see  particular  need  to  explore  topics  seriously  with 
adult  experienced  assistance. 

A. 9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  develop  means  of  en- 

couraging courses  which  might  be  offered  for  only  a  year  or  two 
by  faculty  members  with  interest  in  these  areas  with,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  understanding  that  these  courses  would  not  be  offer- 
ed more  than  once.     (A,  midterm) 

One  reason  such  new  courses  have  been  discouraged  in  the  past 
is  that  the  Bulletin  has  been  considered  the  only  official  means  of 
listing  approved  courses  in  the  University.     Because  of  this,  courses 
often  remain  listed  long  after  they  are  no  longer  being  offered. 

A.  10.  It  is  recommended  that  any  course  not  offered  at  least  once 

in  three  consecutive  years  be  automatically  dropped  from  the  Bulletin , 
though  it  would  remain  in  the  files  of  the  Courses  Committee  and 
would  not  require  reapproval  if  offered  within  the  next  two  years. 
(A,  immediate) 

Related  to  the  students'  problem  of  getting  sufficient  infor- 
mation from  the  Bulletin  about  when  courses  might  be  offered  is  the 
fact  that  the  Bulletin  itself  offers  inadequate  descriptions  of 
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courses.     Before  pre-registrat ion  every  semester  each  depart- 
ment might  ask  faculty  members  offering  courses  the  following 
semester  to  prepare  a  one-page  statement  describing  the  goals 
of  the  course,  the  books  to  be  read,  the  background  a  student 
should  have,     any  special  background  which  might  be  required 
of  a  student,  and  the  means  by  which  the  class  will  be  conducted 
(discussion,  lecture,  or  whatever).     Professors  might  state 
whether  the  work  would  be  written  or  oral,  and  what  type  of 
papers  or  laboratory  work  would  be  expected.     Such  information 
might  easily  be  made  available  to  the  students  at  very  little 
cost . 

A. 11.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  ask  departments  to 

make  available  in  advance  of  registration  statements  of  about 
one  typed  page  or  less  describing  the  details  of  each  course  to 
be  offered.     (A,  short-term) 


Enriching  Undergraduate  Teaching 

Obviously,  there  are  ways  of  improving  the  undergraduate 
academic  program  apart  from  simply  adding  to  the  curriculum  or 
transforming  some  of  the  courses  already  offered.     It  is  a  tenable 
maxim  that  teachers  are  generally  more  important  to  the  students 
than  the  subject  taught.     To  improve  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
instruction,  this  quality  must  be  sought  by  departmental  and 
administrative  officials  when  faculty  are  hired;  it  must  be 
evaluated  during  considerations  of  tenure  and  promotion;  and 
there  should  be  consistent  and  systematic  encouragement  of 
excellence  in  undergraduate  instruction. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  some  of  the  now  basic  tools 
for  teaching  should  be  readily  available  to  teachers.     In  some 
departments ,  for  Instance ,  secretarial  assistance  and  copying 
facilities  are  scarcely  available  for  teaching  purposes. 

A. 12.  '     It  is  recommended  that  the  administration  establish  a  Teaching 

Council  comparable  to  the  Research  Council,  able  to  distribute 
funds  for  teaching  assistance  and  experimentation  in  teaching. 
(A,  $30,000,  short-term) 

One  commentary  on  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  instruction  is  that  much  of  the  "Report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Quality  of  Undergraduate  Instruction" 
in  Varieties  of  Learning  Experience ,  1968 ,  still  bears  reprint- 
ing because  many  of  its  central  points  have  remained  unattended. 
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"Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  striking  growth  across  the 
nation  of  the  successful  exploitations  of  the  power  of  audio- 
visual aids  in  improving  the  quality  of  undergraduate  instruction 
while  at  the  same  time  making  the  most  effective  use  of  the  time 
of  instructional  staff." 

"There  is  audiovisual  equipment  within  the  University,  but 
its  distribution  is  limited,  and  its  use  is  generally  costly. 
Certain  departments,  notably  the  sciences,  are  blessed  with  pro- 
jection equipment  and  technical  help,  but  many  others  are  not, 
and  there  is  no  ready  access  to  equipment,  supplies,  and  techni- 
cal help  needed  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  teaching  aids. 
Audiovisual  equipment  may,  of  course,  be  borrowed,  but  making 
such  arrangements  is  always  costly  in  time  and  effort,  and  only 
the  basic  projection  equipment  can  be  obtained  by  this  means. 
Departments  holding  such  equipment  have  had  to  pay  for  that  equip- 
ment from  their  own  budgets,  and  therefore  are  reluctant  to  lend 
it  to  others  and  invariably  give  first  choice  in  use  to  their  own 
personnel.     The  instructional  staff  in  the  University  should  not 
be  burdened  with  the  difficulties  of  borrowing  or  be  faced  with 
paying  for  instructional  aids  prepared  by  Medical  Illustration." 

A.  13.  a.  lit  is  recommended  that  a  centralized  audiovisual  aid  facility - 

funded  by  the  University  and  not  by  departmental  budgets  should  be 
established,  the  services  and  equipment  of  the  facility  being  pro- 
vided on  a  basis  of  charges  for  services  rendered  with  the  under- 
standing that  some  overall  subsidy  may  be  necessary.     The  University 
should  explore  the  uses  of  a  centralized  audiovisual  facility  at 
other  institutions.     (A,  immediate) 

A.13.b.  Closed  circuit  television,  telectures ,  andHiomputer-assist- 

ed  instruction  are  modern  instructional  procedures  of  benefit  to 
certain  disciplines.     The  University  should  explore  the  use  of 
these  procedures  at  other  institutions  and  establish  facilities 
as  needed  and  requested  by  departments.     (A,  midterm) 

A.13.C.  Training  for  undergraduates  should  be  maximized  in  this  opera- 

tion and  the  University  job  plan  be  considered  in  this  context. 
(A,  midterm) 

Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  developing  internships  for 
students  to  work  with  Duke  University.     These  internships  could 
provide  practical  work  experience  for  the  student,  assist  in  the 
recruitment  of  personnel  to  carry  out  necessary  functions  in  the 
University,  help  the  student  and  faculty  relate  educational 
experiences  to  "the  outside  world,"  and  provide  concrete  avenues 
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whereby  students  could  become  involved  in  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  University.     A  year  or  semester  internship  could  serve  to 
fulfill  academic  requirements  if  properly  conceived  and  implemented. 
Activities,  departments,  and  programs  in  which  internships  might  be 
developed  include:     Business  Office,  Museum,  Physical  Plant,  Duke 
Forest,  Architect's  Office,  Building  and  Grounds,  Student  Union, 
Student  Publication,  Alumni  Office,  Development  Office,  Counseling, 
Computing. 

A. 14.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Provost's  Office,  working  with 

subcommittees  from  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Engineering  Faculty  Council,  and  an  appropriate 
representation  from  the  Medical  Center  (Nursing  School),  undertake 
the  institution  of  such  internship  activities  for  undergraduate 
students  at  Duke  University.     (A,  $36,000,  midterm) 


Creating  a  More  Vigorous  Intellectual  Atmosphere  on  the  Campus 

The  complaint  of  "lack  of  intellectual  climate"  heard  in  1967, 
though  less  frequent,  is  still  heard  today,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  complaint  of  both  students  and  faculty  that 
Duke  offers  little  sense  of  "academic  community,"  largely  because 
of  insufficient  opportunities  for  intellectual  exchange  and  social 
intercourse  outside  the  classroom.     Several  explanations  have  been 
offered  for  the  University's  failing  to  meet  its  potential  in  this 
regard. 

1.  Duke  is  seen  as  a  "safe"  institution.  Faculty  research  is 
not  thought  to  be  bold  and  pioneering. 

2.  A  somewhat  sedate  quality  of  the  faculty  is  reflected 
in  comparably  sedate  students. 

3.  There  are  few  physical  facilities  to  support  easy  and 
natural  intellectual  interchange  within  the  University  community. 
The  campus  offers  very  limited  facilities  for  informal  discussion 
among  faculty  and  students.     Undergraduates  have  a  few  commons 
rooms  and  lounges  (generally  small)  where  they  may  meet  with  one 
another;  the  faculty  lack  comparable  facilities;  and  there  is  no 
middle  ground  where  both  groups  may  meet  casually. 

In  student  residential  life,  one  finds  the  same  division  be- 
tween formal  study,  or  "work,"  and  recreation,  or  "pleasure."  A 
number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  particularly 
on  East  Campus,  beginning  a  decade  ago  with  the  experimental  dormi- 
tory and  moving  through  the  language  corridors ,  and  later  special 
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study-group  corridors,  until  today  there  is  considerable  variety 
in  the  type  of  residential  arrangements  allowed.     The  establish- 
ment by  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  of  the  Residential  Life 
Committee  indicates  that  the  faculty  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  residential  life;  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of  widespread 
faculty  interest  in  residential  programs. 

A. 15. a.  It  is  recommended  that  various  concepts  of  full-credit,  res- 

identially  based  courses  with  guidelines  developed  for  appropriately 
recognizing  faculty  be  investigated  by  the  undergraduate  faculty 
administration  and  the  RLC .     (A,  midterm) 

The  committee  finds  that  Program  III  of  the  new  curriculum, 
which  was  to  have  allowed  students  who  lived  together  to  share  in 
common  curricula,  has  been  largely  forgotten.     In  1968  the  faculty 
supposed  that  some  undergraduates  might  wish  to  spend  at  least  one 
year  living  with  students  who  studied  a  set  of  courses  identical 
with  theirs.     Thus,  a  group  of  perhaps  twenty-five  students  might 
wish  to  spend  a  year  studying  twentieth-century  U.S.A.  by  examining 
its  literature,  politics,  history,  and  social  structure,  with 
instruction  by  members  of  the  appropriate  academic  departments. 
The  curriculum  allows  enough  flexibility  for  students  to  elect  one 
year  in  this  kind  of  program.     We  see  this  as  an  area  allowing 
immediate  implementation  with  existing  resources. 

A.15.b.  It  is  recommended  that  the  opportunities  allowed  by  Program  III 

for  students  who  live  together  to  share  in  a  specially  integrated 
academic  program  be  explored  by  the  undergraduate  academic  administra- 
tion, and  a  report  on  these  possibilities  be  sent  to  the  RLC  and  UFC . 
(B,  midterm) 

Intellectual  intercourse  between  faculty  and  students  is  easiest 
in  a  small  intimate  setting.     The  likeliest  place  for  such  activity 
might  be  the  houses  along  Campus  Drive.     Each  of  these  houses  might 
be  the  locus  for  an  Association  of  Learners--a  group  of  perhaps 
thirty  faculty  members,  to  be  complemented  by  thirty  to  sixty  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students .     Some  students  might  live  in  the 
house;  other  members  could  come  for  conversation  and  meals.  Faculty 
members  would  be  drawn  from  the  entire  University  by  invitation  and 
their  own  choice  as  members  for  five-year  periods;  they  would  invite 
applications  from  students  for  membership  in  an  intellectual 
association  based  on  common  interests  (though  its  members  should 
not  be  of  homogenous  backgrounds ) . 


A. 16.  It  is  recommended  that  one  of  the  next  houses  coming  vacant  along 

Campus  Drive  be  designated  as  the  locus  of  a  student-faculty  Association 
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of  Learners,  and  that  if  such  a  group  proves  viable  future 
houses  along  Campus  Drive  be  set  aside  for  similar  purposes. 
(A,  $10,000,  immediate) 

It  is  recommended  that  planners  for  all  future  University 
residential  buildings  consider  ways  of  breaking  down  barriers 
between  undergraduates,  graduate  students,  and  faculty:  specifically, 
we  urge  that  the  new  residential  units  soon  to  be  constructed  between 
the  campuses  provide  housing  for  undergraduates,  graduate  students, 
medical  personnel,  and  faculty.     (B,  long-range) 

It  is  recommended  that  the  University  continuously  evaluate 
the  success  of  its  residential  programs  in  carrying  out  the  stated 
philosophy  of  the  institution.     The  professional  evaluation  currently 
under  way  might  serve  as  a  model.     (A,  $5,000,  short-term) 

It  is  recommended  that  in  expanding  residential  learning  options 
for  students,  faculty  be  appropriately  recognized  for  participation 
in  such  programs.     (A,  short-term) 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  systematic  and  formalized 
student  input  and  consultation  in  the  planning  for  renovation  and 
construction  of  living  quarters.     (A,  short-term) 

It  is  recommended  that  benches  be  placed  under  the  trees  on 
East  and  West  Campus  so  that  students  and  faculty  members  might 
converse  outdoors  without  having  to  stand.     (A,  $2,000,  short-term) 

Other  suggestions  and  observations  also  bear  repetition.  Just 
as  teachers  expect  students  to  carry  their  thinking  and  discussion 
of  course  material  outside  the  classroom  to  their  living  situations, 
so  the  faculty  should  be  encouraged  to  carry  its  dialogue  with 
students  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the  community  situation.  In 
this  way,  the  faculty  can  help  stimulate  a  personal  response  to  their 
ideas . 

It  is  recommended  that  facilities  should  be  made  available  for 
informal  interaction  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and 
faculty  through  the  establishment  of  departmental  lounges,  informal 
departmental  coffee  hours,  etc.     (A,  midterm)  and  funds  be  pro- 
vided for  professors  and  students  to  dine  together  in  student  dining 
areas.     (C,  $10,000,  midterm) 


Graduate  Student  Participation  in  Undergraduate  Teaching 


In  most  academic  fields  a  large  proportion  of  people  who  receive 
Ph.D.'s  spend  a  significant  portion  of  their  time  teaching,  and  yet 
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a  very  small  number  of  them  receive  any  supervised  experience  or 
training  in  teaching  at  any  time  in  their  graduate  careers  or  after- 
ward.    It  is  recommended  that: 

A. 23. a  Graduate  students  who  teach  undergraduates  at  Duke  receive 

instruction  in  teaching  either  before  they  themselves  begin  teaching 
or  concurrently  with  their  teaching  experience  (this  instruction 
might  include  apprenticeship,  supervision,  evaluation  and  feedback 
to  the  graduate  student);  and  that  the  University  encourage 
graduate  students  who  expect  to  take  up  careers  in  teaching  to 
receive  some  instruction  in  teaching  techniques  except  where 
graduate  students  are  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  their  grants  to  do 
so.     (A,  $20,000,  short-term) 

A.23.b.  It  is  University  policy  that  teaching  assistantships  should 

not  be  viewed  primarily  as  a  means  of  supporting  graduate  students; 
that  teaching  potential  and  promise  be  one  explicit  criterion  for 
selection  of  graduate  students  to  teach  undergraduates;  that  the 
cost  of  teaching  assistants  should  be  recognized  as  a  cost  of 
instruction  of  undergraduates  and  thus  the  number  of  teaching 
assistants  should  be  determined  by  the  undergraduate  teaching  load 
of  the  department;  that  stipends  for  teaching  assistantships  should 
be  clearly  competitive  with  other  graduate  student  stipends  both 
locally  and  nationally;  and  that  there  should  be  explicit  rewards 
for  excellence  in  teaching  by  graduate  students.     (A,  short-term) 

A.23.C.  Graduate  students  teach  only  introductory  courses,  but,  where 

appropriate,  also  small,  specialized,  advanced  undergraduate 
tutorials,  seminars,  and  independent  study,  in  which  the  graduate 
student  is  particularly  knowledgeable,  such  as,  for  example,  an  area 
related  to  the  subject  of  his  doctoral  dissertation.     (C,  short-term) 

In  the  years  ahead  in  which  students  face  entry  into  an  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  technological  society  for  which  they  have 
no  specific  job  training,  the  interface  between  the  academic 
institution  and  the  technological  society,  and  the  lack  of  fit 
between  the  liberal  arts  graduates  and  the  industrial  world  that 
they  enter  is  going  to  result  in  increasing  friction. 

Prior  to  actual  job  experience,  undergraduates  and  their 
faculties  need  to  give  thought  to  the  relationship  between  study 
and  subsequent  career  development.     It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
allow  students  to  suppose  that  a  college  degree  necessarily  paves 
the  way  to  a  successful  and  and  remunerative  career. 
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Improving  Counseling  and  Advising 

Much  of  the  career  counseling  a  student  receives  should  be 
offered  by  his  major  department  at  the  time  he  makes  his  selection. 
It  would  be  helpful  in  some  departments  if  a  designated  faculty 
member  could  devote  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time  to  advising 
senior  majors  on  the  job  or  graduate  school  search.     Possibly  all 
academic  counseling  should  be  removed  from  academic  deans  who 
hold  Ph.D.'s  in  specialized  disciplines  and  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  counseling  service  (along  with  personal  and  career  counseling), 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  people  with  degrees  in  educational  or 
psychological  counseling.     Clearly,  the  counseling  services  now 
provided  by  the  Counseling  Center  are  not  always  those  which  the 
students  seek  since  complaints  in  this  area  are  voiced  by  the  most 
persistent  and  pointed  among  undergraduates. 

A. 24.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Provost  examine  the  various  offices 

offering  counseling  and  advising,  and  charge  the  Dean  of  Trinity 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  developing  a  plan  for  their 
simplification  and  improvement.     (A,  short-term) 

It  is  observed  that  at  present  there  is  no  centralized  office 
where  undergraduate  students  become  aware  of  national  and  inter- 
national scholarships  available  to  students  upon  graduation. 

A. 25.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  place  responsibility  in 

a  single  office  for  gathering  information  on  scholarships  for 
graduate  study  (Rhodes  Scholarships,  Fulbrights,  Danforths ,  etc.), 
and  that  students  who  might  be  suitable  applicants  be  informed 
and  advised  about  these  scholarships  well  in  advance  of  the 
necessary  deadlines.     (A,  immediate) 

Centralized  information  should  be  available  regarding  what 
happens  to  our  students  after  graduation.     Currently,  we  have 
incomplete  information  on  where  our  students  go,  what  kinds  of 
jobs  they  take,  where  they  are  accepted  for  graduate  school,  how 
well  they  do  in  graduate  school,  etc.     If  this  information  were 
available  in  a  central  location,  the  University  would  have  a  basis 
for  getting  information  about  how  well  our  students  were  prepared 
for  the  careers  or  further  study  which  they  undertook. 

A. 26.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  authorize  the  registrar 

or  undergraduate  deans  to  gather  information  about  our  graduates' 
careers,  preparation  for  graduate  study,  success  in  graduate  work, 
etc.,  which  would  help  the  University  to  evaluate  its  academic 
programs.     (A,  $13,500,  short-term) 
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For  all  the  wide  area  which  this  section  of  the  Planning 
Committee  Report  covers,  we  are  aware  that  it  has  touched  but 
some  of  the  surfaces  of  undergraduate  education.     It  neverthe- 
less remains  true  that  the  undergraduate  college  is  the  center 
of  this  University's  responsibility  and  indeed  the  center  of 
almost  every  private  university  of  distinction  in  America  today. 
If  the  body  is  not  sound,  none  of  its  members  will  be  whole. 
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B.     GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Introduction 

An  educational  institution  which  makes  a  visible  impact 
on  the  nation  and  the  world  must  do  so  largely  through  its 
graduate  academic  programs,  through  the  advancement  of  basic 
knowledge  by  critical  and  creative  intellectual  activity. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  order  to  achieve  its  stated 
purpose,  the  University  must  have  a  strong  graduate  school. 
(A,  immediate) 


Functions  of  the  Graduate  School 

The  two  functions  of  a  graduate  school  are  the /advancement 
of  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  the-'training  of  students  at 
a  high  level.     It  is  recommended  that  the  University  formally 
recognize  its  obligation  to  each  of  these  functions.     (A,  immediate) 
Society  has  become  increasingly  accustomed  to  looking  to  the 
graduate  schools  of  our  nation  ,to  carry  on  the  search  for  the  new 
knowledge  so  greatly  needed  to  improve  man's  way  of  life,  to 
increase  his  security,  and  to  broaden  his  philosophical  outlook. 

Private  industry  and  commerce  as  well  as  governmental  agencies 
have  concentrated  their  demands  for  this  service  upon  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  country.     These  demands  have  led  to  an  overly  rapid 
expansion  of  university  research  and  training  programs,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  science,  causing  a  temporary  crisis  which  makes 

the  planning  of  graduate  programs  difficult  for  the  immediate  years 
ahead. 

The  long-range  goals,  however,  are  clear.     If  universities 
default  in  their  function  of  advancing  basic  knowledge,  society 
will  look  elsewhere  for  the  performance  of  this  vital  service. 
Private  foundations  and  governmental  agencies  will  establish 
research  institutes  independent  of  universities  and  will  in- 
creasingly subsidize  industries  for  carrying  out  this  function. 
The  training  of  graduate  students  will  become  simply  instruction 
in  subject  matter  and  techniques. 

Duke  University  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  funds  flowing  into  it  for  basic  research.  We 
must  continue  to  seek  students  with  creative,  original  minds; 
to  seek  for  our  faculty  renowned  scholars,  famous  scientists, 
and  those  who  have  promise   of  becoming  so. 
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Graduate  School  Enrollment 

During  the  decade  of  the  Depression,  the  1930s,  and  the 
years  of  World  War  II  which  followed,  the  normal  growrh  of 
graduate  schools  was  interrupted,  and  the  production  of  Ph.D.'s 
was  held  down  until  the  1950' s.     This  situation — coupled  with 
the  revolutionary  developments  of  atomic  energy,  computer 
automation,  space  exploration,  life  sciences,  and  medicine — 
led  to  an  unprecedented  demand  for  people  with  training  at  the 
graduate  school  level.     The  government  spent  vast  sums  to 
expand  graduate  schools  in  critical  areas  to  increase  the  pool 
of  basic  knowledge. 

During  the  1960s,  the  numbers  and  size  of  graduate  schools 
were  greatly  expanded  until  there  began  to  be  an  increasing 
shortage  of  jobs  for  the  new  Ph.D.'s.     In  the  light  of  this 
surplus,  the  governmental  agencies  began  cutting  back  on  their 
funding  for  basic  research  and  training  of  graduate  students. 
The  present  crisis  comes  from  the  too-rapid  expansion  of  the 
1960 ' s  coupled  with  the  too-rapid  correction  of  the  1970 's  in 
the  funding  by  state  and  federal  agencies  and  by  certain 
foundations . 

Because  Duke  University  had  a  very  small  graduate  school 
until  the  1950s,  its  present  graduate  school  enrollment  of 
about  1,800  is  still  less  than  that  of  most  other  reputable 
B.3.      graduate  schools.     The  recommendation  that  the  overall  enroll- 
ment of  the  Graduate  School  be  held  at  approximately  its  present 
level  for  the  next  several  years  was  referred  to  the  ongoing 
Planning  Committee  with  the  request  that  a  general  report  of 
estimates  of  enrollment  for  the  next  decade  be  done  on  a 
department-by-department  basis  as  soon  as  possible.  (A, 
immediate ) 

Many  programs  are  near  the  minimum  critical  size  for 
effective  operation,  and  a  reduction  in  size  would  result  in 
a  loss  in  quality.     If  Duke  is  to  maintain  its  present  reputa- 
tion, it  cannot  significantly  reduce  its  graduate  enrollment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  considers  it  unwise  to  increase 
the  enrollment  until  the  overly-rapid  expansion  of  graduate 
education  in  the  country  is  corrected  and  the  shortage  of  jobs 
for  Ph.D.'s  is  cleared  up. 

To  maintain  the  present  size  and  quality  of  our  graduate 
enrollment  during  the  next  five  years,  the  University  must 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain  new  sources  of  funds  to 
replace  the  large  cutback  in  the  fellowships  and  scholarships 
offered  by  government  agencies  and  foundations. 

■    ,  B.4.  We  recommend  the  establishment  by  the  University  of  50 

to  100  new  graduate  student  fellowships  in  the  James  B.  Duke 
range  to  compensate  partly  for  the  reduction  in  fellowships 
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supported  by  federal  funds  and  that  the  million-dollar  addition 
to  the  James  B.  Duke  100th  Anniversary  Fund  be  included. 
(A,  $7  50,000  Duke  Endowment,  short-term;  A,  $2,500,000,  short-term; 
B,  $1,750,000) 

Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Basic  Knowledge 

It  is  through  concentration  of  its  research  efforts  upon 
the  sources  of  knowledge  in  significant  fields  of  learning 
that  a  small  university  such  as  Duke  can  exert  an  important 
influence  on  the  progress  of  mankind.     Duke  should  seek  endow- 
ment funds  specifically  designated  for  long-range  basic  research 
in  all  its  divisions.     The  income  from  the  endowment  should  be 
used  for  support  of  graduate  students  working  on  their  thesis 
research,  to  pay  stipends  of  postdoctoral  fellows,  to  buy 
critical  material  and  equipment  needed  in  research,  and  to  pay 
computer  costs,  publication  charges,  and  any  other  expenses 
associated  with  the  execution  and  reporting  of  basic  research. 

We  propose  that  the  endowment  for  basic  research  be  desig- 
nated "The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Basic  Knowledge." 
Because  of  the  difficulty  usually  met  in  raising  funds  for  long- 
range  basic  research,  a  sustained  effort  over  many  years  may  be 
necessary  for  accumulation  of  the  needed  endowment.     A  few 
million  dollars  in  such  an  endowment  could  have  great  effect 
on  basic  research  at  Duke  in  providing  minimal  sustaining  funds 
during  critical  times,  in  seeding  new  projects,  and  in  attracting 
to  Duke  promising  young  researchers.     Income  from  a  much  larger 
endowment  could  be  used  effectively  without  appreciable  expan- 
sion of  our  faculty  or  plant. 

B.5.  It  is  recommended  an  endowment  (Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 

Basic  Knowledge)  should  be  established  to  strengthen  the  long- 
range  basic  research  programs  of  Duke  University  in  all  of  its 
divisions.     The  endowment  should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible 
with  $10  million  set  as  its  immediate  goal.     (A,  $5,000,000, 
immediate;  B,  $5,000,000,  midterm) 


Graduate  School  Faculty 

The  reputation  of  the  graduate  school  and  the  effectiveness 
of  its  programs  depend  primarily  upon  its  faculty. 

The  Committee  does  not  endorse  the  so-called  star  system  if 
it  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  University  would  bring  in  a  few 
distinguished  members  at  exceptionally  high  salaries  purely  for 
their  prestige  value  without  regard  for  the  function  they  could 
or  would  serve  in  the  University.     Nevertheless,  if  the  Graduate 
School  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  better  ones  of  the  country,  it 
must  have  not  a  few  but  many  professors  who  are  known  nationally 
and  internationally  for  their  scholarly  work. 
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The  training  of  graduate  students  and  the  direction  of 
research  programs  are  long-range  operations.     The  longer  a 
distinguished  member  remains  on  the  faculty,  the  more  closely 
he  becomes  identified  with  the  institution  through  the  students 
he  trains  and  the  research  papers  he  publishes.     This  identifi- 
cation of  the  known  professor  with  the  institution  is  necessary 
for  attraction  of  the  best  young  talent  and  supporting  funds 
for  graduate  programs.     The  Committee  recommends  that  University 
policy  be  such  that  it  can  hold  its  better  known  faculty  until 
they  retire. 

B.6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  distinguished  professorships 

are  of  primary  importance  in  raising  the  quality  of  the  graduate 
C^'  ?  academic  programs.     These  professorships  should  be  made  more 

attractive  and  should  be  increased  to  about  fifty  in  number  in 
addition  to  the  James  B.  Duke  professorships.     (A,  short-term) 
The  salaries  attached  to  these  distinguished  chairs  should  be 
maintained  at  a  level  higher  than  that  of  regular  professor- 
ships in  the  better  known  universities.     Only  under  these  con- 
ditions will  the  distinguished  professorships  be  effective  in 
holding  our  better  known  professors  and  in  attracting  superior 
ones  from  other  institutions. 

In  granting  the  named  professorships  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  f irst__CQnsideration  be  given  to  members  of  our  own 
faculty  as  long  as  there  are  those  who  clearly  deserve  the 
distinction.     The  present  policy  of  selection  of  the  James  B. 
Duke  Professors  is  commendable. 

B.7.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  University  should  maintain 

faculty  compensation  which  is  competitive  with  that  of  the 
leading  graduate  schools  of  the  country.     (A,  short-term)  Over 
a  long  period  of  years  the  relative  quality  of  the  graduate 
faculty  is  likely  to  correlate  closely  with  its  relative  faculty 
compensation  scale. 


Postdoctoral  Training 

As  the  Ph.D.  degree  becomes  more  common,  an  increasing 
number  of  young  Ph.D. 's  are  extending  their  research  training 
by  remaining  at  their  alma  maters  or  going  elsewhere  for  two  to 
three  years  of  postdoctoral  research.     The  postdoctoral  fellows 
from  foreign  countries  and  from  other  universities  of  this 
country  bring  to  Duke  novel  techniques,  diverse  approaches,  and 
valuable  knowledge  and  experience.     Our  faculty,  our  graduate 
students  and,  to  some  extent,  our  undergraduate  students, 
benefit  greatly  from  having  a  corps  of  brilliant  young  post- 
doctoral scholars  among  them.     Being  free  of  formal  teaching 
duties ,  they  have  time  for  individual  tutoring  of  graduate 


students  in  research  methods;  they  give  valuable  seminar  lectures 
and  often  provide  services  as  substitute  teachers.  Probably 
their  greatest  contribution  comes  from  their  personal  research 
which  they  are  free  to  pursue  most  of  the  time. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  postdoctoral  training 
should  be  given  increased  recognition  as  a  bona  fide  function 
of  the  University.     Consideration  should  be  given  to  providing 
some  appropriate  form  of  recognition  for  postdoctoral  work. 
(B,  short-term) 

A  postdoctoral  fellowship  program  should  be  established 
under  the  proposed  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Basic  Knowledge. 
The  policy  of  seeking  grants  for  postdoctoral  fellows  by 
government  agencies  and  foundations  should  be  encouraged. 


The  Society  of  Fellows 

An  association  of  special  graduate  students  to  be  known 
as  the  Society  of  Fellows  has  been  proposed  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.     Although  this  society  is  not  yet  consti- 
tuted or  funded,  its  formation  has  been  authorized. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  society  of  fellows  should  be 
established  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  creative 
work  by  exceptionally  talented  individuals.     (A,  short-term) 


Advisory  Councils 

The  Committee  has  examined  the  relationship  between  the 
Graduate  School  and  its  advisory  councils  and  has,  in  general, 
found  the  basic  structure  to  be  sound.     Major  policy  advice  is 
given  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty .  The 
finer  details  of  operation  advice  and  planning  are  handled 
through  regular  meetings  of  the  Dean  and  his  staff  with  the 
group  of  Directors  of  Graduate  Study.     Still  other  channels 
used  are  ad  hoc  committees,  for  both  evaluation  and  special 
planning,  and  the  various  interdepartmental  councils  (Biological 
Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  Humanities,  etc.)    However,  the  flow 
of  information  from  a  large  group  to  a  central  source,  from  a 
faculty  to  a  Dean,  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  accomplish. 
While  reasonable  channels  are  provided  for  this  purpose,  we  make 
the  operational  recommendation  for  the  liaison  in  the  hope  of 
improving  this  process. 
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B.10.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a  liaison  between  the 

members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  and 
the  Directors  of  Graduate  Studies  be  established.     To  this  end 
we  recommend  that  the  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
representing  each  of  the  various  areas  (Social  Sciences, 
Humanities,  etc.),  meet  periodically  with  the  Directors  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  their  groups  to  discuss  matters  of  policy 
and  operation  which  might  then  be  transmitted  for  action  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.     (A,  short-term) 

This  particular  meeting  form  would  have  the  advantage  of 
focusing  on  the  problems  common  to  a  particular  group.  No 
other  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  interaction  now  exists. 


Graduate  Admissions 

The  quality  of  applicants  accepted  into  the  graduate 
program  is  in  theory  controlled  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.     Each  department  reviews  applicants  and  makes  recommen- 
dations to  the  Dean  who  makes  the  official  admission.     It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  Dean  to  exert  control,  however, 
because  the  minimum  standards  which  exist  are  few,  and  these 
are  so  generally  worded  that  enforcement  is  impractical. 

B.ll.  We  recommend  that  each  department  review  its  admission 

standards  and  indicate  a  set  of  minimum  standards  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.     We  recommend  that  minimal  standards 
shall  be  determined  by  the  graduate  faculty  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  constituent  departments  and  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  consultation  with  the 
graduate  faculty.     (A,  immediate) 

There  will  be  applicants,  however,  who  do  not  meet  all 
of  the  minimum  standards  because  of  previous  social  or 
educational  deficits. 

B.12.  Therefore,  we  recommend  the  admission  of  a  limited 

number  of  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards. 
Those  admitted  in  a  given  year  to  any  one  department  as 
exceptions  to  the  minimum  standard  should  not  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  admitted  by  that  department  during  that 
year.     (A,  short-term) 

These  exceptions  are  to  be  made  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  only  after  recommendation 
of  the  respective  departments.     Other  indications  of  prospec- 
tive success  in  graduate  work  should  be  substituted  for  the 
waived  standards. 
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B.13.  Affirming  present  policy,  we  recommend  that  admission  to 

the  Graduate  School  and  financial  aid  be  granted  without  regard 
to  the  sex  of  the  applicant.     (A,  immediate) 


Financial  Assistance 

Recommendations  regarding  sources  of  funds  for  the  support 
of  graduate  students  are  made  elsewhere  in  this  report.  In 
this  section  we  address  only  the  question  of  criteria  for  the 
allocation  of  graduate  stipends. 

At  the  present  time,  graduate  financial  aid  comes  from 
governmental  sources,  nongovernmental  sources  outside  the 
University,  the  University's  Endowment,  and  current  operating 
funds.     The  allocation  of  graduate  awards  from  each  of  these 
sources  varies  from  department  to  department.     In  addition, 
services  are  required  for  some  types  of  awards.     We  adhere  to 
the  position  that  academic  achievement  and  intellectual  poten- 
tial are  essential  ingredients  for  the  award  of  graduate 
assistance.     With  reference  to  graduate  assistance  awarded 
from  University  controlled  sources,  the  issue  of  whether  need 
should  be  accepted  as  a  criteria  must  be  met.     The  Planning 
Committee  feels  that  need  should  play  a  major  role;  the  manner 
in  which  this  role  should  be  played  deserves  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  continuing  Long-Range  Planning  Committee.  Until 
a  university  policy  is  developed,  we  adopt  the  position  that 
financial  need  statements  should  be  required  for  applicants 
for  any  University-funded  graduate  award  (except  for  those 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  services  rendered)  from  current  oper- 
ating expenses  in  order  that  this  data  will  be  available  for 
the  determination  of  an  overall  University  policy.  Alternative 
sources  of  providing  loans  to  graduate  students  should  also  be 
considered  by  the  Long-Range  Planning  Committee.     (A,  short-term) 

It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  almost  all  graduate 
students  are  over  21  years  of  age,  and  most  are  financially 
independent.     Thus,  the  graduate  students  who  do  not  qualify 
for  support  on  an  academic  basis  and  those  who  require  additional 
financial  support  should  be  assisted  by  educational  loans. 

B.15.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  an  increased  amount  of  money 

be  made  available  to  be  distributed  as  loans  to  graduate 
students  on  the  basis  of  financial  need.     (A,  short-term) 


.14, 
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Cost  Accounting 

Better  information  on  the  allocation  of  faculty  time  between 
graduate  and  undergraduate  teaching  would  have  to  be  obtained 
to  determine  the  relative  costs  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education.     However,  the  Committee  agrees  that  legitimate  and 
justifiable  Graduate  Teaching  Assistant  stipends  are  an  under- 
graduate expense  and  should  be  so  charged.     This  question  was 
referred  to  the  ongoing  planning  committee  which  should  consider 
the  various  ramifications,  not  only  of  cost  accounting,  but  tax 
and  instructional  considerations. 
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C. 


GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE 
THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 


PART  ONE 


Professional  Schools  as  National  Institutions 

The  Committee  believes  that  Duke  University  should  commit 
its  resources  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  its  profes- 
sional schools  as  national  institutions. 

Furthermore ,  the  Committee  believes  that  such  goals  are 
not  incompatible  with  a  framework  of  regional  commitments. 


The  Relationship  of  Professional  Schools  to  Other  Schools  and 
Departments 

Each  school  is  intensely  aware  of  the  strength  that  it 
presently  draws  and  that  which  could  be  drawn  from  other  pro- 
fessional schools  and  disciplines  at  Duke.     Nevertheless,  individual 
career  commitments  and  administrative  complexities  often  frustrate 
efforts  of  the  several  professional  schools  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  incorporating  the  contributions  that  could  be  made  by 
others .     There  is  pressure  within  each  professional  school  to  ob- 


.  h  tain  the  appointment  to  its  faculty  of  individuals  qualified  in 


effort  should  be  made  to  discover  the  needs  of  each  professional 
school  for  such  personnel  and  to  devise  means  by  which  professional 
schools  having  similar  needs  could  cooperate  in  a  search  for  qualified 
people . 


insure  that  each  professional  school  seeking  the  appointment  of  a 
person  qualified  in  an  auxiliary  discipline  make  known  to  the  school 
or  department  primarily  responsible  for  instruction  in  that  discipline 
the  nature  of  its  personnel  needs  and  that  the  school  or  department 
provide  such  assistance  to  the  search  as  is  practicable.   (A,  immediate) 


C.l. 


The  Committee  recommends  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to 
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The  Relationship  of  the  Professional  School  to  the  Profession 
it  Serves 

These  professional  schools  share  common  concerns  pertaining 
to  the  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  profession  it 
serves.     Each  school  undertakes  to  instill  in  its  students 
reasonably  high  standards  of  professional  conduct,  being  aware 
that  its  instruction  must  neither  be  limited  simply  to  a 
description  of  the  mores  of  the  market  place  nor  reflective 
of  unrealistic  norms  of  conduct .     Each  school  is  concerned 
about  the  extent  to  which  its  curriculum  responds  to  the 
immediate  demands  of  those  who  employ  its  graduates.  All 
believe  they  have  a  responsibility  to  produce  graduates  who 
will  be  leaders  within  their  professions.     Leadership  training 
requires  stimulating  and  demanding  intellectual  fare,  instruction 
in  the  basic  professional  skills  ,  and  research  activities  that 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  service  the  profession  renders. 

The  scope  of  the  commitment  to  continuing  education  of  each 
professional  school  is  another  important  issue.     There  is  a 
frequent  assumption  by  advocates  of  continuing  education  that 
a  major  share,  if  not  all,  of  the  costs  of  continuing  education 
should  be  borne  by  the  professional  schools.     Where  the  practicing 
professional  is  unable  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  additional 
education  through  the  charges  he  makes  for  his  services ,  there 
is  a  case  for  some  subsidy. 

C.2.  The  Committee  recommends  that  each  school  give  sustained 

attention  to  the  problems  of  continuing  education  with  a  view 
to  planning  for  future  development  in  this  area.     (A,  $60,000, 
short-term) 


Financing  of  Professional  Education 

If  the  costs  of  professional  education  can  be  recovered 
through  charges  for  professional  services  ,  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  fixing  tuition  at  a  level  that  would  cover  its 
direct  and  indirect  costs.     Imposing  educational  costs  upon 
the  student  to  be  recovered  from  charges  for  services  probably 
will  increase  the  cost  of  his  services  and  reduce  the  volume 
of  services  rendered.     These  consequences  can  be  eliminated 
by  subsidizing  the  costs  of  professional  education  for  the 
practitioners.     The  proper  balance  between  student-financed 
and  subsidized  professional  education  varies  with  each  pro- 
fession and  each  professional  school.     The  Committee,  rec- 
ognizes the  necessity  for  diverse  responses  to  the  issue  of 
financing  professional  education. 
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These  general  observations  about  financing  professional 
education  are  not  intended  to  indicate  that  no  independent  case 
for  scholarship  aid  to  needy  and/or  meritorious  students  exists. 
Such  students  are  deserving  of  scholarship  aid  without  regard  to 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  total  professional  educational 
activity  is  financed. 

The  Committee  also  feels  that  each  school  has  an  obligation 
to  recruit  actively  members  of  minority  groups,  particularly  blacks. 
There  is  also  need  for  vigorous  recruitment  of  female  students  and 
faculty  members  by  each  represented  professional  school. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  each  professional  school  take 
steps  to  increase  the  number  of  black  and  female  applicants  for 
admission  to  professional  study  and  increase  the  number  of  black 
and  female  faculty  members.     (A,  immediate) 


Comparison  of  Professional  Education  in  Private  and  Public 
Universities 

Professional  education  offered  by  a  private  university,  as 
contrasted  to  a  public  university,  is  better  able  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  national  interests;  its  students  can 
be  drawn  from  across  the  nation,  its  regional  responsibilities 
harmonized  with  national  goals  and  the  curricula  less  tied  to 
the  parochial  interests  of  the  state  where  the  university  is 
located.     The  private  university  professional  school  has  more 
flexibility  than  its  public  counterpart  in  resolving  the  tension 
between  theory  and  practice.     Moreover,  the  immunization  of  teaching 
learning,  and  research  from  political  and  commercial  pressures  is 
best  achieved  in  a  strong  private  university  setting. 

While  the  above  advantages  are  highly  valuable ,  there  do  exist 
disadvantages  that  must  be  recognized  by  those  concerned  with  pro- 
fessional education  in  private  universities.     Put  in  economic  terms, 
in  the  absence  of  an  enormous  endowment  private  universities  must 
set  their  tuition  and  fees  at  a  level  that  frequently  substantially 
ignores  the  contribution  the  education  being  offered  makes  to  the 
general  welfare.     Public  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
set  their  tuition  and  fees  at  a  level  that  ignores  the  contribution 
the  education  being  offered  makes  to  the  economic  value  of  the 
student.     The  result  is  underpricing  of  public  professional  ed- 
ucation.    The  consequences  are  predictable.     The  volume  of  demand 
for  professional  education  at  private  universities  is  less  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  and  the  economic  background  of  its  students  is 
disproportionately  that  of  the  upper  wealth  groups  who  can  pay  and 
the  lower  wealth  groups  for  whom  scholarship  aid  is  available .  Of 
course,  this  tendency  is  ameliorated  by  a  scholarship  policy  that 
focuses  on  the  merit  as  well  as  the  need  of  the  individual  applicant 
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Private  universities  must  receive  aid  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  permit  them  to  maintain  their  charges  at  a  level  that  reflects 
the  public  benefits  of  their  educational  endeavor. 


PART  TWO 


i 


Development  Needs  of  the  Law  School 

The  Law  School  currently  anticipates  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  450  students  during  the  next  five  years .  During 
the  recent  growth  of  the  student  body  from  approximately  320  to 
the  present  460,  it  was  possible  to  plan  for  an  appropriate  growth 
of  the  faculty  and  service  personnel  without  encountering  physical 
limitations  that  could  not  be  solved  readily  and  inexpensively. 
This  is  no  longer  possible.     Even  a  student  body  of  approximately 
450  will  require  a  somewhat  larger  faculty  than  exists  at  present, 
provided  a  student-teacher  ratio  of  1 8  to  1  is__accepted .  The 
1972-73  faculty  will  consist  of  22  full-time  equivalents  with  2 
members  of  the  permanent  faculty  on  sabbatical  leaves  and  2  each 
on  leave  without  pay  to  visit  other  schools  for  a  single  semester. 
Thus,  the  effective  student-teacher  ratio  will  be  20.5  to  1.  To 
achieve  a  ratio  of  18  to  1,  the  faculty  should  be  increased  by  at 
least  4  full-time  positions. 

Measured  by  semester  hours  of  instruction  offered  per  academic  • 
year,  the  Duke  Law  School  is  presently  providing  243  semester  hours, 
while  Stanford  is  providing  over  300,  and  Yale,  approximately  400. 
With  a  full-time  equivalent  staff  of  25  (the  largest  that  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  existing  quarters)  the  maximum  semester  hours 
that  can  be  offered  is  between  275  and  300. 

The  emergence  of  new  fields  of  law  with  increasing,  rapid]  tv 
makes  curricular  reduction,  or  even  stability,  difficult  to  achieve, 
v -Environmental  law ,Bsonsumer  law,  and.  "the  law  as  it  relates  to 
women  are  but  three  areas  that  only  recently  have  made  their  way 
into  the  curriculum.     More ar-<a__ and  will_.be  coming.     We  anticipate 
the  development  of  intense  pressure  to  expand  the  curriculum 
beyond  the  present  physical  limit  of  approximately  300  semester 
hours . 

Another  source  of  pressure  is  the  students  whose  previous 
academic  experience  has  led  them  to  expect  and  prefer  a  curriculum 
that  affords  a  wide  range  of  choices  and  a  high  degree  of  flexibility 
making  it  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  the  day. 
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Both  the  faculty  and  their  dean  find  the  pressure  to  increase 
course  offerings  difficult  to  control.     A  prime  source  of  compen- 
sation for  faculty  is  the  opportunity  to  teach  in  areas  of  special 
and  often  unique  interest  to  the  faculty  member.     Deprivation  of 
this  opportunity  can,  and  often  does,  result  in  either  the  loss  of 
the  faculty  member  to  a  school  that  will  provide  the  opportunity 
or  the  necessity  to  increase  the  amount  of  monetary  compensation 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  opportunity . 

Faculty  Excellence.     The  Duke  Law  School  faculty  is  experiencing 
a  decline  in  its  average  age  as  a  result  of  its  current  expansion. 
This  is  the  consequence  of  a  deliberate  policy.     It  was  reasoned 
that  recruiting  promising  young  men  and  women  would  quicken  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  school  more  effectively  than  any  available 
alternative  course  of  action  and  would  minimize  the  financial 
burden  of  rapid  faculty  growth. 

Future  expansion  should  focus  on  the  acquisition  of  distinguished 
scholars  in  the  forty  to  fifty-five  age  span.     Additional  funds  for 
this  particular  type  of  recruiting  must  be  obtained  by  the  Law  School. 
A  salary  of  between  $38,000  and  $40,000  at  current  price  levels  would 
be  required  to  attract  an  established  legal  scholar  from  a  culturally 
advantaged  area  to  less  advantaged  Durham.     The  Law  School  will  re- 
quire authorization  for  two  or  three  such  positions  if  it  is  to  in- 
crease its  excellence. 

Established  legal  scholars  are  seldom  prepared  to  sacrifice 
much  in  the  interest  of  promoting  institutional  upward  mobility. 
Nor  should  they  be  expected  to.     What  is  needed  are  resources  with 
which  to  lure  the  possibly  receptive  and  a  faculty  and  administration 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  Duke  Law  School  can  achieve 
top  rank.     The  reputation  of  the  Duke  Law  School  does  not  place  it 
among  the  top  five  or  six  schools  of  the  nation.     However,  it  probably., 
does  rank  within  the  top  ten. 

CM-.  It  is  recommended  that  the  William  R.  Perkins  Chair  be  funded 

and  that  money  be  raised  for  two  additional  endowed  chairs  for  the 
School  of  Law.     (A,  $250,000,  short-term,  $750,000) 

C.5.  Needed  Improvements  in  Facilities.     It  is  recommended  there  be 

alterations  to  the  Law  Building. 

a.     Renovation  of  the  basement. 

The  increase  in  the  student  body  and  faculty  size  already  dis- 
cussed will  require  certain  relatively  inexpensive  alterations  of 
the  Law  Building.     Because  of  the  presence  of  a  large  unfinished 
area  in  the  basement,  it  will  be  possible  to  create  one  large  class- 
room, a  seminar  room,  additional  student  lounge  facilities,  and 
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seven  or  eight  small  offices  suitable  for  student  organizations 
and  placement  interviews  within  this  space.     The  changes  will 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  classes  ,  additional 
convenience  to  the  students ,  and  the  release  of  some  offices  to 
instructional  staff  and  supporting  personnel  such  as  secretaries 
and  library  assistants.     Current  estimates  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  this  work  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of' $151,000.  (A, 
$151,000,  short-term) 

b.  Conversion  of  the  reception  area  of  the 
Rule  of  Law  Center  to  a  faculty  lounge . 

A  faculty  lounge  is  badly  needed  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
School's  development.  The  architecture  of  the  Law  Building  separates 
the  faculty  into  two  large  groups  located  on  different  floors  and 
provides  no  "commons . "  This  inhibits  daily  exchange  of  views  and 
increases  the  sense  of  isolation.  Moreover,  the  enlarged  faculty 
requires  a  larger  room  within  which  to  conduct  its  meetings. 
The  estimated  cost  of  converting  this  space  into  a  faculty  lounge 
is  $4,170.     (B,  short-term) 

c.  Creation  of  additional  faculty  offices. 

The  space  for  additional  faculty  offices  exists  adjacent  to 
the  stairs  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building.     (B,  $25,000,  midterm) 

Library.     Of  all  the  activities  of  the  Duke  Law  School  the 
one  most  in  need  of  immediate  attention  is  the  Library.  During 
the  recent  months  several  librarians  from  other  law  schools  have 
visited  the  School.     Among  the  needs  each  of  them  cites  is  a  new 
head  librarian  having  faculty  status  ,  the  acquisition  of  a  reference 
librarian,  an  increase  of  the  size  of  the  library  staff,  the  creation 
of  additional  work  space,  the  creation  of  a  new  cataloging  system, 
and  the  institution  of  practices  that  will  enable  the  Library  to 
cooperate  more  fully  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.     In  addition  to  these  matters  the  necessity  to  meet  the  spiraling 
costs  of  monographs  and  serials  cannot  be  ignored. 

All  professional  librarians  who  have  examined  the  Duke  Law  Library 
in  recent  months  recognized  that  the  level  of  financial  support  must 
be  increased  by  at  least  90  percent  over  current  levels  within  a 
period  not  greater  than  four  to  five  years . 

It  is  recommended  that  to  achieve  this  ,  an  increased  annual 
increment  to  the  Library  budget  of  no  less  than  $40,000  will  be 
required.     (A,  immediate) 

Financial  Aid  to  Students.     At  current  tuition  and  price  levels 
it  is  estimated  that  a  Duke  law  student  requires  approximately 
$4,000  per  annum  (excluding  any  contribution  by  Duke  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  cost  subsidization  of  operating  the  Law  School)  to  defray 
all  costs,  including  living  costs,  incurred  in  attending  school.  On 
the  average,  approximately  $450  of  this  $4,000  is  provided  by  Duke 
University  in  the  form  of  scholarship  aid.     In  addition,  the  Uni- 


versity  subsidy  to  both  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  operating 
the  Law  School  is  estimated  to  be  $1,500  per  student.     In  other 
words,  Duke  University  contributes  roughly  $1,950  per  annum  per 
student  to  his  legal  education  while  each  student  contributes 
roughly  $3,550  towards  his  educational  costs  and  living  expenses. 
Of  the  latter  amount,  something  in  the  range  of  $1,400  represents 
annual  living  costs.     These  estimates,  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  financial  burden  associated  with  attending  Duke  Law  School. 
The  student  share  of  this  burden  is  expected  to  increase  during 
the  coming  years.     Financial  assistance  to  students  is,  therefore, 
an  imperative  need. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  assistance  will  take  the  form  of 
funds  used  to  underwrite  a  portion  of  the  interest  costs  of  loans 
to  students  by  sources  other  than  the  University.     Each  dollar  pro- 
vided to  meet  interest  costs  will  serve  to  make  a  number  of  dollars 
available  to  students  to  meet  their  educational  costs.     Under  presently 
existing  plans  the  Law  School  plans  to  raise  $35  ,000  a  year  from  its 
alumni  which  will  make  available  credit  to  students  amounting  to  be- 
tween $175,000  and  $200,000  per  annum. 

C.7.  In  adopting  the  section  on  "Financial  Aid  to  Students"  of  the 

Law  School  report,  the  Committee  adopted  a  motion  which  requests 
all  professional  schools  at  Duke  to  consider  (1)  increased  loans 
to  students  by  sources  other  than  the  University  and  (2)  the  general 
approach  of  the  Law  School  to  financial  aid.     (A,  immediate) 

C.8.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  scholarship  funds  for  minority 

students,  are  badly  needed.     Present  funds  permit  only  15  to  20 
such  students  to  attend  Duke  Law  School.     A  50  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  students  will  require  additional  funding. 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  $25,000  to  $40,000  additional 
scholarship  funds  per  annum  be  provided.     (A,  immediate) 


Development  Needs  of  the  Divinity  School 

The  faculty  and  program  of  the  Divinity  School  are  unusually^ 
fine .     The  Divinity  School  ranks  among  the  distinguished  schools 
in  the  nation.     (A  study  for  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  completed  last  November  ranks  Duke's  Ph.D.  program  in 
Religion  among  the  top  seven  programs  in  the  nation.)  Dukels_ 
theological  library  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  country  and  is 
excellently  chosen  and  planned. 
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In  addition,  the  physical  facilities  are  excellent,  and 
rudiments  for  further  development  of  the  educational  program 
are  already  present,  especially  in  regard  to  teaching  resources, 
communications  equipment,  continuing  education,  and  practical 
professional  education. 

Enrollment .     There  are  other  areas  of  development  which 
merit  special  mention : 

For  the  past  decade  the  enrollment  in  the  basic  degree  pro- 
gram (M.Div.)  has  ranged  from  220  to  250  (FTE)  students.     For  the 
upcoming  year  some  230  students  are  expected  to  enroll  in  the  basic 
program.     If  one  includes  all  the  programs   (M.R.E.,  Th.M.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.)  enrollment  has  ranged  from  275-325  persons.     It  is  hoped 
that  enrollment  will  increase  to  275  students  in  the  M.  Div.  Program 
and  25  students  in  the  M.R.E.  and  Th.M.   Programs,  giving  a  total 
of  approximately  300  students  in  addition  to  those  in  the  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  Programs  (a  grand  total  of  330-350  students).  For  the 
1972-73  academic  year,  applications  ran  approximately  40  percent 
ahead  of  the  last  several  years;  the  entering  class  in  the  fall 
of  1972  numbered  approximately  100  students.     If  this  level  of 
quality  and  quantity  is  maintained,  the  enrollment  goal  should 
be  achieved  within  the  next  three  years . 

C.9.  The  limitation  which  will  be  most  decisive  in  reaching  this 

goal  is  that  of  adequate  financial  aid  for  students.     It  is  re- 
commended that  $50,000  a  year  be  established  for  additional 
scholarship  resources.     There  is  a  prospect  of  further  church 
help  in  this  regard,  but  other  resources  must  be  raised.  (A, 
short-term) 

Faculty .     The  Divinity  faculty  is  strong  and  adequate  in 
number.     The  primary  need  is  further  development  of  faculty 
excellence . 


C.10.  It  is  recommended  that  two  chairs  for  distinguished  pro- 

fessors be  established.     This  will  require  a  minimum  endowment 
of  $1.5  million.     (A,  $750,000,  short-term  and  A,  $750,  midterm) 

Theological  schools  are  experiencing  major  shifts  in 
curricular  emphasis  and  new  problems  in  fiscal  resources. 
Several  schools  are  in  serious  trouble  financially,  and  others 
have  shifted  from  academic  emphases  to  training  programs .  Duke 
intends  to  retain  its  primary  commitment  to  academic  excellence. 
The  time  is  unusually  propitious  to  corral  greater  academic 
strength,  and  the  next  decade  could  see  an  enhancement  of  our 
position  relative  to  competitor  institutions.  Distinguished 
professorships  constitute  the  surest  move  to  achieve  this  end. 
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C.ll.  Special  Groups .     It  is  recommended  that  two  groups  of  students 

require  special  attention  for  professional  ministerial  training  at 
Duke:    blacks  and  women.     This  current  year  the  Divinity  School  is 
beginning  to  develop  a  program  in  black  church  studies  which  will 
involve  one  new  black  faculty  member  and  one  black  staff  member. 
This  program  is  adequately  underwritten  at  the  present  initial 
stage  and  seems  manageable  in  terms  of  normal  budget  prospects 
(next  year  approximately  8  percent  of  the  entering  class  is  ex- 
pected to  be  black).     There  is  also  need  for  development  of  special 
training  for  women  who  seek  professional  vocations  in  the  ministry 
(in  1972  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  entering  students  are 
women).  The  development  of  this  dimension  of  the  School's  program 
is  not  as  yet  clearly  conceived,  but  with  energetic  recruitment 
and  careful  use  of  resources  ,  it  should  be  possible  largely  within 
present  structures  and  resources.     A  continued  effort  will  be  made 
to  recruit  students  from  both  of  these  groups.     The  percentage  of 
each  should  increase  to  at  least  10-15  percent  blacks  and  20-30 , 
percent  women.     (B,  short-term) 

Financial  Resources.     The  Divinity  School  is  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive financial  support  from  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  The 
Duke  Endowment  as  well  as  Duke  University.     Of  prime  importance 
for  the  future  are  the  resources  which  the  United  Methodist  Church 
will  provide.     Hopefully  increased  support  will  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Church.  This  may  be  applied  especially  to  student  scholarships. 
The  decision  will  be  made  this  fall,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
an  increase  each  year  for  the  next  four  years.     If  the  expected  rate 
is  achieved,  it  should  enable  the  Divinity  School  to  finance  its 
increase  in  size  to  some  300  students;  if  not,  other  funds  will  have 
to  be  found. 


C.12.  New  Venture  in  Ministerial  Education.     It  is  recommended  the 

Divinity  School  establish  an  endowed  fund  to  underwrite  a  program 
of  training  in  teaching-parishes.     This  would  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  educational  programs  and  would  provide  an  attractive 
way  for  persons  to  support  the  school  financially.     A  goal  of  $1 
million  in  endowment  for  this  program  is  recommended.   (B,  $1  million, 
short-term) 


C.13.  New  Educational  Programs.     It  is  recommended  that  for  the  next 

five  years,  two  additional  educational  programs  are  necessary:  con- 
tinuing education  and  interprofessional  programs.     There  will  be  a 
faculty  member  spending  almost  full  time  on  continuing  education 
during  1972-73  and  he  will  seek  new  ways  of  training  men  for  effective 
ministry.     Resources  are  critically  important,  but  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  the  United  Methodist  Church  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds.     There  is  also  a  need  for  interprofessional  awareness,  co- 
operation, and  common  effort.     As  a  dimension  of  the  present  program, 
we  hope  to  develop  such  programs  in  conjunction  with  other  professional 
schools,  such  as  law,  medicine,  and  social  work.     (A,  short-term) 
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New  Degrees .     As  the  Divinity  School  plans  for  the  next 
decade,  there  is  need  for  a  consideration  of  degree  programs . 
It  is  possible  that  two  of  the  current  degrees--M.R.E.  and 
Th.M. — no  longer  represent  what  we  hope  to  do  with  the  program. 
The  possibility  is  now  being  studied  that  the  M.R.E.  degree 
should  become  an  M.A.R.   (Master  of  Arts  in  Religion).  Across 
the  nation,  this  degree,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  M.A.T.,  has 
proved  more  flexible  and  useful  for  a  variety  of  vocational 
positions  both  within  the  churches  and  in  public  school  educa- 
tion . 

C.14.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  estab- 

lishing a  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree.  This  has  become  rather 
common  as  a  fourth  year  in  seminary  education.     (B,  midterm) 


Development  Needs  of  the  Engineering  School 

The  Engineering  program  at  Duke  University  is  designed  to 
satisfy  two  educational  goals  simultaneously:  a  professional  ed- 
ucation for  those  students  who  wish  to  become  practicing  engineers  , 
and  a  modern ,  general  education  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  pe- 
ripheral occupations  in  a  technological  society. 

The  relative  small  size  of  Duke  University,  coupled  with  the 
small  size  of  the  Engineering  School,  provides  the  possibility  for 
a  distinctive  education,  which  is  both  professional  and  liberal. 
The  success  of  our  graduates  attests  to  the  fact  that  an  educational 
program  in  such  an  environment  can  accomplish  both  objectives. 

Engineering  is  not  a  homogeneous  discipline;  it  is  a  problem- 
oriented  profession,  utilizing  knowledge  primarily  from  the  sciences, 
but  also  from  other  areas  of  knowledge  as  they  are  needed  to  solve 
the  problems  of  a  technological  society.  The  School  will  continue 
to  have  some  faculty  members  who  are  designers;  they  are  problem- 
oriented,  concerned  with  teaching  the  students  how  to  solve 
the  problems--how  to  synthesize  relevant  information  and  ideas 
and  apply  them  in  a  creative,  feasible  design.     Other  engineering 
faculty  members  function  more  typically  as  scientists;  they  are 
method-oriented,  using  the  techniques  of  their  disciplines  in 
teaching  students  to  investigate  various  natural  and  man-made 
phenomena.     The  latter  group  function  as  a  "core,"  preserving 
the  disciplines  on  which  modern  engineering  is  based,  while  the 
former  group  function  as  a  part  of  the  interface  between  the 
University  and  society. 

Engineering  has  a  particular  obligation  to  capitalize  on 
Duke's  small  size  in  order  to  provide  small-group  learning 
experiences  and  independent  project  work  for  engineering  students 
and  for  other  students  studying  the  impact  of  technology  on 
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society,  to  assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  developing  inno- 
vative professional  programs  in  technological  education,  and  to 
help  prepare  students  who  are  not  being  educated  as  professionals 
to  better  understand  the  technological  society  into  which  they 
will  enter.     To  satisfy  these  obligations,  the  Engineering  School 
will  continue  to  teach  a  combination  of  theory  and  practice,  but 
as  technology  advances  at  increasingly  rapid  rates,  there  will  be 
more  of  an  emphasis  on  a  good  theoretical  foundation.     The  School 
tries  to  provide  a  base  of  knowledge  which  will  permit  continual 
learning  throughout  a  professional  lifetime,  stressing  generalized 
and  theoretical  approaches  to  new  problems ,  rather  than  state-of- 
the-art  solutions  to  old  problems . 

In  the  future  Engineering  will  continue  emphasizing  those 
distinctive  qualities  on  which  its  emerging  reputation  is  based: 
scholarly  research;  a  problem-oriented,  professional  education; 
and  a  human  concern  for  the  applications  of  technology.  If 
Engineering  wishes  to  become  economically  justifiable  as  well 
as  philosophically  justifiable,  it  should  plan  on  controlled 
growth  until  about  140  B.S.E.  degrees  per  year  are  awarded;  this 
figure  suggests  an  ultimate  undergraduate  engineering  enrollment 
of  perhaps  700  (approximately  60  percent  above  the  present  level, 
and  approximately  15  percent  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment  at 
Duke),  an  incoming  freshman  class  of  over  200,  and  a  faculty  of 
perhaps  50-60--increased  over  a  10-year  period.     If  every  faculty 
member  were  involved  in  research,  this  would  probably  be  the  bare 
minimum  number  of  quality  graduate  programs  in  4  departments , 
and  it  suggests  a  target  of  perhaps  20-30  Ph.D.'s  per  year  and  a 
graduate  enrollment  of  about  250  students  (approximately  double 
the  present  level)  for  the  kind  of  graduate  reputation  to  which 
Duke  aspires.     Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  recruit 
both  minority  applicants  and  female  applicants  for  enrollment 
in  the  School  of  Engineering,  as  well  as  for  faculty  positions. 


Special  Long-Range  Financial  Needs 

C.15  It  is  recommended  there  be  four  endowed  professorships. 

Available  evidence  suggests  that  approximately  fifty  faculty 
members  represent  the  minimum  size  for  a  school  of  engineering 
to  achieve  national  prominence.     Tuition  income  alone  cannot 
support  this  many  faculty  members  in  Engineering  at  Duke,  since 
the  enrollment  is  limited  by  external  constraints.     In  addition, 
endowed  professorships  would  enable  Engineering  to  compete  with 
high-salary  state  institutions  for  distinguished  faculty  members. 
(A,  $3,000,000,  short-term) 

C.16.  It  is  recommended  there  be  designated  undergraduate  scholar- 

ships.    The  Jones  Fund  now  provides  some  scholarship  monies  for 
engineering  freshmen  and  sophomores,  but  for  juniors  and  seniors 
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the  scholarships  are  limited  to  Civil  Engineering  majors.  The 
amount  of  money  indicated  was  derived  by  estimating  sixteen 
scholarships  per  year  (four  per  class)  for  those  with  an  average 
financial  need  of  $1,500,  plus  twelve  scholarships  per  year 
(three  per  class)  for  those  with  no  verified  financial  need 
($500  honorary  stipends).     (A,  $150,000,  short-term) 

C.17.  It  is  _recommended  there  be  $1,000,000  allocated  for  equip- 

ment endowment.     All  indications  point  to  the  University's 
eliminating  major  instructional  and  research  equipment  purchases 
from  the  budget  in  the  near  future.     To  eliminate  modern  equip- 
ment purchases  for  a  school  of  engineering  is  analogous  to 
eliminating  new  library  purchases  for  the  humanities;  and  the 
federal  government  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  buying  equipment 
for  engineering.     On  the  average,  each  of  the  four  engineering 
departments  at  Duke  can  be  expected  to  need  at  least  $15,000- 
$20,000  per  year  for  equipment,  just  to  keep  the  program  from 
being  outmoded.     (D,  long-range) 

C.18.  It  is  recommended  there  be  creation  of  six  faculty  positions 

in  applied  mathematics.     Over  a  five  year  period  the  estimated 
cost  is  $400,000.     To  date,  Duke  has  made  only  a  minimal  commit- 
ment to  this  area  of  instruction  and  research.     The  amount  of 
money  specified  above  was  estimated  by  assuming  salary,  benefits, 
and  support  at  $20,000  per  position  and  by  assuming  that  tuition 
would  offset  perhaps  one-third  of  the  cost.     This  matter  should 
be  considered  by  the  ongoing  planning  committee.     (B,  $400,000, 
short-term) 

C.19.  It  is  recommended  there  be  renovation  of  the  present 

Engineering  Building.     This  building  will  not  last  twenty  years 
without  extensive  renovation;  if  we  continue  to  renovate  it 
piecemeal,  Duke  can  expect  to  pay  at  least  $15.00  per  square 
foot;  with  approximately  90,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
building,  a  reasonable  estimate  appears  to  be  $1.5  million. 
Classrooms  and  hallways  are  top  priorities.     The  Engineering 
Library  is  now  beyond  its  physical  capacity,  and  some  journals 
must  be  stored  in  Perkins  Library.     (C,  $1,500,000,  midterm) 

The  "quality"  of  an  engineering  department  or  school  in 
the  United  States  still  is  determined  primarily  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  graduate  program.     A  recent  analysis  indicates  that 
seven  faculty  members  per  department  appear  to  represent  a  bare 
minimum  for  a  distinguished  program,  and  the  data  suggest 
twelve  graduate  faculty  members  per  department  represent  a  more 
reasonable  minimum. 

Engineering  is  a  costly  educational  endeavor,  and  it  must 
be_expected  to  require  more  funds  per  unit  of  instruction  than 
other  endeavors  to  achieve  comparable  quality.     If  a  quality 


engineering  program  is  desired  at  Duke,  it  must  either  be 
subsidized  by  outside  support,  permitted  to  increase  its  enroll- 
ment to  a  point  where  at  least  40  B.S.E.  majors  are  graduating 
per  department  per  year,  or  be  given  the  opportunity  to  teach 
fundamental  courses,  such  as  applied  mathematics,  to  all  under- 
graduates . 

NOTE:     The  School  of  Engineering  currently  has  approximately 
43  faculty  members,  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  about  480,  a 
graduate  enrollment  of  about  125,  and  graduates  typically  80  B.S.E 
20  M.S.,  and  10  Ph.D.  recipients  per  year.     The  number  of  Ph.D.'s 
awarded  per  year  has  not  stabilized  yet;  it  may  level  off  at 
about  25  per  year  by  197  5. 


Development  Needs  of  the  Forestry  School 

Because  of  its  private  university  setting,  Duke  Forestry 
School  has  the  advantage  of  strong  and  relatively  accessible 
supporting  departments  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  degree  of  financial  independence  at  a 
private  university  that  enables  Duke's  forestry  faculty  to 
make  objective  appraisals  of  local,  regional,  or  national 
aspects  of  forest  resources  policy,  administration,  or  manage- 
ment without  compromising  with  the  special  interests  of  external 
pressure  groups . 

Objectives  -  1972-79.     The  Forestry  School  perceives  its 
role  as  the  educators  of  men  and  women  who  will  have  significant 
influences  on  the  science  and  management  of  forest  and  environ- 
mental resources.     Forestry  must  continuously  strive  to  have 
the  programs,  faculties,  and  facilities  to  attract  and  educate 
students  who  have  potential  multiplier  effects  or  who  have 
prospects  of  becoming  leading  professionals  in  the  practice 
of  forest  and  environmental  resource  management.     At  least  45 
percent  of  the  Forestry  alumni  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  profession  as  teachers,  researchers,  or  adminis- 
trators . 

Programs .     While  the  School  has  continued  to  offer  its 
traditional  graduate  professional  programs  in  forest  sciences 
and  in  the  management  and  protection  of  forests  and  wildlands, 
it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  public  concerns  about 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  wise  use  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources  require  managers  who  are  more  "people-oriented" 
in  planning  the  use  of  land,  water,  and  atmospheric  resources. 
The  School  of  Forestry's  intention  in  this  regard  is  expressed 
in  a  program  begun  this  year  to  train  natural  resource  managers 
with  fundamental  understanding  of  resource  ecology  and  environ- 
mental science  coupled  with  the  ability  to  analyze,  plan,  and 
implement  use  of  non-urban  public  and  private  lands. 
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Faculty  Requirements.  Existing  and  proposed  staffing  in 
major  subject  areas  are: 


Area 


Existing 


Allied 


Proposed" 


Ecological  and  Biological 


5 


4 


Environmental 


2 


1 


1 


Managerial  (Resource  planning, 

economics,  and  administration)  3 


1 


1 


Quantitative  analysis 


2 


12 


6 


2 


Facility  Requirements. 


Offices--no  initial  requirements 
Classrooms — no  initial  requirements 
Laboratories--no  initial  requirements 
Equipment : 

Scientif ic--outside  funding 

Computational — outside  funding 

Opportunities  for  Program  Development.     Forestry  visualizes 
the  reorientation  to  a  broader  concept  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment as  a  major  opportunity  to  overcome  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  traditional  forestry  programs,  i.e.,  an  educational  experience 
that  attracts  and  turns  out  individuals  who    are  essentially 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  society.     This  isolation  has  made  the 
profession  unable  to  attract  the  men  and  women  (the  talents  of 
the  latter  have  largely  been  ignored)  who  can  respond  most 
effectively  on  public  issues  about  use  of  natural  resources. 
Foresters  have  been  rapidly  losing  the  initiative  in  guiding 
man's  use  of  land  resources  at  a  time  when  the  market  for  quali- 
fied land  planners  is  growing;  moreover,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  probable  that  planned  land  use  will  be  a  major  political 
and  administrative  activity  at  all  levels  of  government  in  the 
near  future. 


"Proposed  appointments : 


Managerial — Resource  and  Land  Use  Planning 
Environmental—Water  Resources  (Hydrologist ) 
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Interdisciplinary  Studies.     Important  areas  for  interdisci- 
plinary resource  studies  are  the  environmental,  social,  economic, 
political,  and  legal  aspects  of  rural-urban  interface  zones.  All 
around  us  are  the  results  of  uncontrolled  development,  commonly 
described  as  "urban  sprawl."    This  pattern  will  continue  unless 
the  crucial  contributing  factors  are  identified  and  controlled  by 
available  means  for  directing  social  behavior.     Forestry's  initial 
venture  in  rural-urban  studies  is  the  preparation  of  a  resource 
use  and  development  plan  for  the  Eno  River  Basin.     School  of  Forestry 
studies  will  identify  a  number  of  resource  use  problems ,  such  as 
zoning,  flood  plain  regulations,  and  water  quality,  that  will  have 
solutions  requiring  the  expertise  of  law,  engineering,  management 
science,  and  other  natural  and  social  sciences. 

Another  fertile  field  for  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  re- 
source use  is  in  the  examination  of  environmental  impacts  and  trade- 
offs in  alternatives  of  production  of  consumer  goods.     For  example, 
the  housewife  has  been  convinced  that  she  must  have  white  paper 
towels ,  but  there  is  approximately  the  same  functional  utility  in 
the  brown  ones  that  are  supplied  on  campus.     The  bleaching  process 
adds  significantly  to  the  price  and  pollution  effluent.     Is  it  worth 
it?    Public  information  on  trade-offs  that  could  have  real  effects 
on  environmental  quality  involves  engineering  knowledge  of  technological 
processes,  evaluation  of  environmental  impacts  of  processing  residuals, 
and  appraisal  of  economic  alternatives  for  specified  levels  of  en- 
vironmental improvement.     While  many  other  examples  of  opportunities 
for  interdisciplinary  studies  are  available,  perhaps  these  two  are 
adequate  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  for  interaction  with  other 
disciplines . 

The  Forestry  School  currently  sponsors  an  interdisciplinary 
course  in  conservation  of  natural  resources  for  undergraduates 
majoring  in  a  variety  of  departments.     There  is  also  a  Forestry 
faculty  member  on  the  directorship  of  the  new  University  Center 
for  Environmental  Studies ,  and  it  is  expected  that  after  the 
Center  compiles  and  distributes  its  prospectus  of  studies,  some 
of  the  School  of  Forestry  courses  will  have  greater  utility  to 
other  departments . 

Opportunities  for  Funding.  Prospects  for  finding  external 
funds  for  resource  use  and  environmental  programs  currently  are 
quite  good  and  can  be  predicted  to  prevail  well  beyond  the  short- 
range  planning  horizon  (1972-79).  Federal  sources  such  as  NSF, 
EPA,  and  HEW  have  substantial  funds  for  such  studies,  and  state 
funds  of  lesser  magnitude  are  also  available  for  resource  use 
research.     A  new  division  of  NSF,  RANN  (Research  Applied  to 
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National  Needs)  is  well  endowed  with  appropriations  earmarked 
for  interdisciplinary  studies  clearly  within  the  objectives  of 
the  new  program  and  the  interests  of  related  departments . 

Undergraduate  Educational  Opportunities .     Since  its  in- 
ception, in  addition  to  providing  graduate  programs  for  bac- 
calaureate degree  holders  from  other  forestry  schools  ,  Duke  has 
provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  combining  the  advantages  of  an 
education  in  liberal  arts  and  science  at  a  small  college  with  a 
professional  career  in  forestry.     This  program,  involving  three 
years  of  undergraduate  study  and  five  semesters  of  graduate  pro- 
fessional education,  was  expanded  in  1958  to  include  more  than 
sixty  other  small  colleges  that  were  interested  in  cooperative 
pre-forestry  programs. 


Specific  Forestry  School  Needs . 

C.20.  It  is  recommended  there  be  an  increase  of  two  full-time 

faculty  positions  to  support  the  Resource  Ecology  and  Environ- 
mantal  Management  Program.     (A,  $30,000,  short-term) 

C.21.  It  is  recommended  there  be  replacement  of  present  field 

laboratory  vehicles.     (A,  immediate) 

C.22.  It  is  recommended  there  be  increased  student  aid  via  work- 

study  or  any  other  type  of  part-time  job  opportunities  (A, 
immediate ) 

C.23.  It  is  recommended  there  be  two  endowed  professorships.  (A. 

$1,500,000,  short-term) 

C.24.  It  is  recommended  there  be  endowment  funds  for  visiting 

lectureships.     (B,  $25,000,  short-term) 

C.25.  It  is  recommended  there  be  endowment  funds  to  support 

seminars.     (B,  $25,000,  short-term) 

C.26.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  annual  endowment  funds  or 

grant  programs  to  support  minority  students.     (A,  short-term) 
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Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

When  J.  B.   Duke  signed  the  Indenture  providing  for  the  creation 
of  Duke  University,  he  suggested  that  it  should  include  a  School  of 
Business  Administration  among  its  several  schools  and  colleges.  With- 
in a  decade  of  the  Indenture's  signing,  all  of  the  components  of  the 
University  specified  by  Mr.   Duke  had  been  realized — except  business 
administration.     Four  decades  after  the  University  was  founded, 
business  administration  was  still  only  a  secondary  aspect  of  its 
curriculum  in  economics. 

In  1967,  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
was  divided.     The  mission  given  to  the  Department  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  to  continue  the  undergraduate  work  in  business  as 
part  of  the  arts  and  sciences  curriculum  and  to  design  the  initial 
plans  and  the  programs  for  a  graduate  school  of  business  administration. 
Those  initial  programs  were  approved  during  that  first  year,  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  was  formally  established 
in  the  spring  of  1969.     Curriculum  design,  faculty  recruitment,  and 
the  marshalling  of  financial  resources  progressed,  and  the  first  class 
of  M.B.A.  students  was  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1970.     This  group 
graduated  in  May  of  19  72. 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration:     The  First  Years.  In 
some  respects,  the  timing  of  the  initiation  of  Duke's  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  had  distinct  advantages .     While  many  pro- 
fessional and  other  graduate  level  programs  in  business  education 
were  being  revised  to  reflect  an  international  business  viewpoint  or 
to  embrace  computerized  analyses  of  complex  business  problems,  Duke 
was  able  to  design  these  characteristics  into  its  curriculum  from 
the  beginning. 

Moreover,  with  the  flexibility  inherent  in  a  young  program,  Duke 
was  able  to  implement  readily  a  number  of  progressive  and  innovative 
features  with  relative  ease : 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  curriculum  has  an  advanced 
orientation  characterized  by  an  international  perspective  and  an 
)  emphasis  on  computers  and  other  technology;  and  it  has  integrated 
J  subdisciplines  relevant  to  the  management  of  complex  enterprises.  It 
can  serve,  moreover,  the  fundamental  needs  of  students  who  aspire  to 
administrative  careers  in  fields  other  than  business ,  such  as  govern- 
ment ,  health  care ,  or  education . 

The  Ph.D.   curriculum  provides  doctoral-level  education  for  those 
who  may  want  to  teach  in  graduate -level  business  education  and  also 
enhances  the  overall  program  of  the  GSBA,  by  promoting  academic- 
professional  research  at  all  graduate  levels. 
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The  Master  of  Science  in  Management  curriculum  was  designed 
in  response  to  an  expressed  desire  for  an  evening  course  of  study- 
in  management  at  the  graduate-professional  level.     During  M.S.M. 
study,  each  candidate  holds  a  full-time  job  which  is  used  as  a 
frame  of  reference  for  his  work  in  the  program. 

Cooperative  programs  with  other  units  of  the  University  are 
significant  in  themselves  and  in  the  potential  they  represent.  The 
joint  M.B.A.-J.D.  Program  designed  by  the  GSBA  and  the  Law  School, 
for  example,  enables  a  student  to  earn  both  degrees  in  four  years 
by  combining  the  second  year  of  M.B.A.  study  with  the  first  and 
second  years  of  law  study.     The  Master  of  Hospital  Administration 
Program  is  only  one  area  which  offers  opportunity  for  joint  efforts 
between  the  GSBA  and  the  Medical  Center.     And  an  ad  hoc  GSBA  com- 
mittee is  studying  possibilities  for  cooperation  between  the  School 
and  the  Institute  for  Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 

(The  development  of  the  School  in  regard  to  faculty  and  student 
numbers,  is  about  one  year  behind  that  envisioned  when  the  first 
class  was  admitted^)    The  School's  early  years  were  influenced  by  the 
national  recession,  a  nation  wide  decline  in  applicants,  and  the  open- 
ing of  new  private  schools  of  business  within  the  region.     The  demands 
on  faculty  time  in  recruiting  students  and  in  teaching  a  novel,  innova- 
tive ,  and  highly  integrated  curriculum  for  the  first  time  have  diminished 
the  time  available  for  research.     Nevertheless,  high  standards  of  ad- 
mission have  been  maintained,  and  the  number  of  applications  and  ad- 
missions, while  small,  has  been  rising  annually. 

The  Prognosis  at  Present .     It  is  apparent  that  the  GSBA  offers 
Duke  University  new  and  expanding  opportunities  that  can  hardly  be 
fulfilled  unless  adequate  support  is  obtained  to  fund  the  ongoing 
development  of  the  program.     That  support  is  unlikely  to  be  realized 
unless  we  are  better  able  to  publicize  and  advertise  the  potential 
contributions  which  the  GSBA  is  capable  of  making. 

The  flexibility  of  Duke's  young  GSBA  should  be  a  valuable  asset 
in  the  years  just  ahead,  during  which  the  whole  structure  of  business 
and  business  administration  is  likely  to  change  considerably.  The 
science  of  management  itself,  as  an  academic  discipline,  is  still 
young,  and  its  rate  of  change  will  be  high  for  years  to  come.     As  a 
component  of  a  relatively  small  but  academically  wealthy  university, 
Duke's  GSBA  is  uniquely  qualified  to  meet  many  of  the  greatest 
challenges  that  can  be  foreseen  for  business  education  in  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century. 

Based  on  the  School's  own  Five-Year  Plan  for  the  middle  years 
of  this  decade,  the     University  Planning  Committee  has  assigned  high 
priorities  to  the  major  portions  of  the  projected  development  of  the  GSBA. 
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C.27.  The  Committee  recommends  expanding  the  present  million-dollar 

endowment  of  the  GSBA  by  approximately  fivefold.     Such  a  substantial 
endowment  would  provide  a  permanent  base  of  funding  for  the  School. 
(A,  $4  million,  midterm) 

C.28.  The  Committee  recommends  development  of  a  Business  Associates 

Program  which  would  involve  at  least  twenty-five  major  corporations 
by  1976-77.     Annual  fee  revenue  from  that  size  of  organization 
(not  counting  major  gift  members)  would  be  about  $75,000.  Aspects 
of  the  operation  would  include  participation  in  research,  managment, 
or  executive  development  programs ,  and  in  placement  of  Duke  graduates 
of  the  GSBA.     (A,  short-term) 

C.29.  The  Committee  recommends  endowing  four  faculty  chairs  in  the  GSBA 

at  $750,000  each.     This  would  require  replacement  of  $1,500,000  in 
general  endowment  funds  already  earmarked  for  two  chairs  ,  plus  the 
same  amount  for  two  additional  chairs,  or  a  total  of  $3,000,000. 
(A,  short-term) 

C.30.  The  Committee  recommends  establishing  fellowships  in  the  M.B.A. 

Program  in  the  amount  of  $940,000  to  cover  the  five-year  planning 
period,  and  the  addition  of  $60,000  for  the  loan  fund  for  GSBA  students, 
The  amount  and  kinds  of  financial  aid  needed  for  entering  students 
will  be  governed  substantially  by  the  quantity  and  type  of  financial 
aid  being  offered  by  the  schools  with  which  Duke's  GSBA  is  competing 
for  the  top  students.     Efforts  to  upgrade  the  student  recruitment  pro- 
gram   would  be  much  improved  by  an  allocation  for  fellowship  and  loan 
funds  in  the  total  amount  of  $1,000,000.     (A,  midterm) 

C.31.  The  Committee  recommends  organizing  a  Model  Development  Lab- 

oratory within  the  GSBA.     Divided  about  equally  between  computing 
terminal  hardware  and  materials /program  development,  this  allocation 
for  improved  teaching  technology  (which  in  turn  would  promote  our 
Business  Associates  Program)  should  total  $250,000.     (A,  short-term) 

C.32.  The  Committee  recommends  development  and  promotion  of  continuing 

education  programs  in  the  GSBA.     In  order  to  reach  a  stage  of  self- 
support  by  the  end  of  the  five-year  planning  period,  this  project 
requires  an  initial  allocation  of  $150,000.     (A,  midterm) 

C.33.  The  Committee  recommends  cooperation  between  the  Offices  of 

Placement  Services  and  Alumni  Affairs  and  the  GSBA  in  the  placing 
of  graduates  and  in  organizing  alumni.     (A,  short-term) 

C.34.  The  Committee  assigns  priority  to  the  objective  of  the  GSBA's 

working  jointly  with  various  other  segments  of  the  University  (the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  for  example)  to 
develop  cooperative  programs  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
of  efforts.     (A,  short-term). 
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C.35.  Th^ Committee  proposes  to  initiate  a  professional  journal  to  be 

published  by  the  GSBA.     An  allocation  of  $500,000  has  been  suggested 
for  such  a  project,  but  it  is  the  clear  consensus  of  the  Committee 
that  it  could  be  accomplished  at  a  much  lower  cost.     (C,  $500,000, 
midterm ) 

The  Committee  offers  no  recommendation  regarding  the  final 
projects  described  in  the  GSBA's  Five-Year  Plan:  international 
cooperation  in  education  and  research ,  and  management  in  the  per- 
forming arts .     It  should  be  forwarded  to  the  ongoing  planning 
committee  for  further  consideration. 


D.       MEDICAL  CENTER  AND  HEALTH  AFFAIRS 


Introduction 

Since  1960,  there  has  been  an  ongoing  long-range 
planning  effort  to  maintain  the  growth  of  the  Medical 
Center  in  programs,  people,  and  physical  facilities. 

During  the  period  of  Committee  activity  major  studies 
of  the  educational  programs  were  being  conducted  along  with 
a  contracted  study  to  develop  recommendations  for  operational 
systems  and  physical  facilities  in  the  modernization  and 
expansion  of  Duke  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  their  formal  meetings,  the  Committee 
received  reports  from  the  already  constituted  School  of 
Nursing  Planning  Committee  and  the  Medical  School  Advisory 
Committee . 


Programs 

The  major  categories  of  educational  programs  (medicine, 
nursing,  and  allied  health)  share  problems  resulting  from 
external  pressures  for  Increased  production  of  manpower 
and  increased  participation  in  community  and  regional 
activities.     Another  common  problem  is  that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  academic  medical  center  are  being  extended  into  practice 
situations.     The  change  in  knowledge  and  in  technology  for 
all  these  categories  in  such  that  the  practitioner  must  be 
accommodated  in  the  educational  programs  as  well  as  the  student 
learner . 

The  allied  health  student  (e.g.,  in  the  Physician's 
Associate  Program)  as  well  as  the  nursing  student  is  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  the  future  possibility  of  moving 
into  some  of  the  medical  training  programs.     This  poses  the 
problem  of  transfer  credits  or  advanced  standing  as  the 
student  moves  into  another  category.     There  is  a  need  to 
develop  some  form  of  hierarchical  ladder  in  health  sciences 
education  and  experience,  independent  of  category.     This  done, 
the  nursing  or  allied  health  student  or  graduate  can  move 
into  another  category  with  advanced  standing,  thus  shortening 
the  educational  period  required  for  the  production  of 
advanced  standing  health  professionals. 
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Such  a  policy  would  accentuate  the  need  for  a  coordinated 
approach  to  regulation  of  student  enrollment  for  the  Medical 
Center  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  each  separate  category. 
In  all  three  of  the  health  professional  categories,  the 
problem  exists  of  balance  between  the  pre-degree  or  pre- 
certificate  learner  and  the  postgraduate,  specialty  trainee. 
In  the  medical  category,  for  example,  the  undergraduate  M.D. 
candidate,  the  postgraduate  clinical  specialty  trainee  (interns 
and  residents),  the  postdoctoral  fellows,  and  the  continuing 
education  of  the  practicing  physician  all  compete  for  Medical 
Center  resources.     A  similar  continuum  of  learners  is  developing 
in  the  nursing  and  allied  health  categories  of  health  sciences 
professionals . 

D.l.  It  is  recommended  that  student  enrollment  in  the  School 

of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Nursing  student  enrollment  be 
maintained  at  the  currently  established  levels  (1972-73, 
which  have  essentially  been  imposed  by  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Health  Manpower  Legislations),  and  emphasis  be 
placed  on  improving  the  quality  of  programs .     On  renewal  of 
the  Health  Manpower  Legislation  in  1975  there  will  be 
considerable  pressure  once  again  to  increase  class  enroll- 
ments, and  it  is  recommended  that  such  pressures  be  resisted 

D.2.      as  far  as  possible.     (A,  immediate)     It  is  also  recommended 
that  nursing  students,  medical  students,  and  staff  be  given 
priority  in  utilization  of  learning  resources  of  the  Medical 
Center.     (A,  immediate) 

D.3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  allied  health  programs  be 

immediately  reviewed  and  true  recommendations  be  made  on 
the  numbers  of  programs  to  be  continued  and  the  student 
enrollment  in  each  of  those  recommended  for  continuation. 
Numerous  allied  health  programs  of  a  certificate  nature 
have  developed  almost  casually  over  the  past  eight  to  ten 
years.     It  is  time  to  examine  these  programs  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  relevance  to  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center 
goals  and  objectives  and  to  assign  priorities  to  them. 

Considerable  review  has  been  made  of  the  impact  of 
federal,  state,  and  societal  pressures  on  the  academic 
medical  centers.     Some  of  the  program  areas  in  which 
pressures  are  prominent  are  cancer,  the  aged,  family 
practice,  character  of  health  care  delivery  (outpatient 
health  care  versus  inpatient),  increased  emphasis  on  the 
delivery  of  health  care  via  academic  medical  centers ,  and 
emphasis  on  increasing  responsibility  for  all  health 
professional  educational  programs  by  the  academic  medical 
center  in  relationship  to  community  hospitals  and  community 
health  centers.     Another  significant  area  is  that  of  public 
policy  development  in  the  health  sciences  area,  particularly 
health  care  delivery.     The  role  of  an  academic  medical 
center  should  be  the  development  and  improvement  of  models 
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or  patterns  of  health  care  rather  than  direct  responsibility 
for  meeting  community  needs  for  already  developed  patterns 
of  health  care.     (A,  immediate) 

D.4.  It  is  recommended  that  involvement  in  this  area  should 

be  comparable  to  our  responsibility  in  education — that  is, 
the  development  and  improvement  of  new  types  of  programs , 
but  not  responsibility  for  quantity  delivery  of  services 
nor  quantity  production  of  students.     (A,  immediate) 

The  Medical  Center  is  weak  in  three  areas .  These 
areas  are  pharmacology,  medical  computer  sciences,  and 

D.5.      behavioral  sciences.     It  is  recommended  as  an  immediate 

priority  that  a  Department  of  Pharmacology  be  established 
as  soon  as  Medical  Center  resources  will  permit.  Primary 
concern  here  is  for  the  area  of  clinical  pharmacology.     (A, $500, 000, 

D.6.       short-term)     It  is  recommended  that  the  nature  of  the 

existing  programs  and  the  requirements  for  expansion  of 
activities  in  computer  sciences  and  behavioral  sciences 
be  studied  further  and  a  conclusion  reached  within  the  next 
five  years.     (A,  midterm) 

D.7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  School  of  Nursing  consider 

the  following:     study-abroad  courses  in  health  care,  an  honors 
program  for  undergraduate  nursing  students,  optional  tracks 
at  the  baccalaureate  level,  and  graduate  nursing  programs. 
Resource  requirements  and  resource  availability  for  develop- 
ment in  these  areas  should  be  established  and  their  priority 
evaluated  in  relation  to  the  new  undergraduate  curriculum 
in  nursing  and  its  needs  for  evaluation,  modification,  and 
stabilization.     It  is  anticipated  the  appropriate  studies 
and  recommendations  would  be  completed  within  five  years . 
(A,  midterm) 

D.8.  It  is  recommended  that  an  interdisciplinary  group 

(medicine,  nursing,  allied  health)  be  established  to 
consider  the  definition  of  a  hierarchical  ladder  in  health 
sciences  education  with  a  broadening  of  the  concept  of  core 
teaching  and  learning  experiences  to  accommodate  all  health 
care  learners.     (A,  short-term) 


Facility  Recommendations 

Facilities  currently  under  construction  include  the  Eye 
Center,  the  Alex  Sands  Medical  Sciences  Building,  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  School  of  Nursing  Building.     The  latter,  together 
with  the  extensive  renovation  of  the  first  floor  west  wing 
of  Hanes  House,  completed  several  years  ago,  will  provide 
adequate  housing  for  faculty  and  classroom  facilities  for 
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the  School  of  Nursing  for  the  next  five  to  seven  years. 
The  Sands  Building  will  provide  space  for  the  Department 
of  Anatomy  and  for  clinical  faculty  working  in  basic 
sciences  research.     The  Eye  Center  will  house  the  total 
clinical  activities  (inpatient  and  ambulatory  patient 
services),  departmental  headquarters,  faculty  offices, 
and  research  space  for  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology. 

In  planning  stages  are  a  Medical  Center  Communications 
Center  and  Library,  a  Basic  Cancer  Research  Medical  Science 
Building,  and  a  Clinical  Cancer  Research  and  Treatment  Center. 
The  Medical  Center  Library  facilities  (in  both  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  School  of  Nursing)  have  been  criticized  in 
the  last  two  accreditation  reports  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Nursing  and  Duke  Hospital.     The  present  School  of  Medicine 
Library  facilities  provide  approximately  seventy  reader  spaces 
for  a  full-time  student  learner  body  of  1,700,  and  a  significant 
percentage  of  book  and  journal  holdings  are  in  storage.  Space 
and  materials  for  auto-tutorial  learning  are  minimal.  It 
D.9.       is  recommended  that  top  and  immediate  priority  be  given  to 

the  funding  and  construction  of  the  Medical  Center  Communications 
Center  and  Library.     (A,  $5.3  million,  short-term) 

The  other  two  projects  in  planning  stages  will  provide 
research  and  clinical  facilities  which  will  enable  the  Medical 
Center  to  participate  more  effectively  in  the  national 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  cancer.     At  the  present  time 
20  percent  of  the  research  in  the  Medical  Center  is  devoted 
to  cancer-related  studies .     Federal  funds  are  being  sought  to 
support  construction  of  these  facilities  and  the  basic  grant 
has  been  awarded. 

The  majority  of  clinical  space  in  the  hospital  is  over 
twenty  to  forty  years  old,  much  of  it  dating  from  the  original 
construction  and  additions  made  through  1957.     For  some  time 
the  presumption  has  been  that  the  Hospital  will  level  off 
at  approximately  1,000  beds.     An  extensive  study  is  now 
under  way  by  a  consulting  firm  to  determine  needs  for 
modernization  and  expansion  of  Duke  Hospital.     For  this 
reason,  no  specific  recommendations  regarding  the  hospital 
are  submitted.     It  is  expected  that  the  final  report  will 
be  completed  in  December  1972.     At  that  time  it  should  be 
considered  in  relationship  to  the  long-range  plans  which 
have  been  formulated. 


Housing 

Housing  needs  for  Medical  Center  students  and  trainees 
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were  recognized  in  the  study  of  the  Central  Campus  Housing 
Committee  in  1971.     As  the  allied  health  programs  are 
formalized  and  brought  into  tuition  status,  the  Medical 
Center's  obligation  for  housing  these  students  should  be 
considered.     The  question  is,  Does  the  University  have  the 
same  responsibility  to  this  type  of  student  as  to  under- 
graduates?   Additional  campus  housing  will  also  be  needed 
to  support  the  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  for  1972-73. 

D.10.  The  proposed  Cancer  Research  Center  facility  construction 

was  approved  with  an  A  priority  at  a  cost  of  $8,800,000 
for  implementation  as  soon  as  federal  funding  is  available . 
(A,  immediate) 

D.ll.  In  the  area  of  financial  aid  it  is  recommended  that  an 

endowment  for  loans  with  a  forgiveness  feature  and/or 
scholarships  be  sought  to  furnish  financial  aid  to  health 
sciences  students  who  are  not  covered  by  other  categories 
of  financial  aid  in  the  University.     This  would  include 
undergraduate  medical  students  and  certain  categories  of 
allied  health  students.     Some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  extending  coverage  of  this  kind  of  financial  aid  to 
certain  types  of  postdoctoral  training.     For  undergraduate 
medical  student  financial  aid  the  1971-72  budgeted  income 
was  $162,700.     To  this  it  was  considered  necessary  to  add 
$90,000  of  "hard"  money.     We  are  significantly  handicapped 
in  competition  with  equivalent  schools  because  of  the 
relatively  low  levels  of  scholarships  and  loan  money 
available  to  our  undergraduate  medical  students.     A  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  $5  million  allocated  for  professional 
schools    financial  aid  is  requested.     (A,  short-term) 

D.12.  It  is  also  recommended  that  endowment  be  sought  for  20 

endowed  professorships.     At  the  present  time  the  School  of 
Medicine  has  12  James  B.  Duke  Professorships  and  9 
additional  named  professorships .     There  is  a  total  faculty 
body  of  527,  and  if  one  would  consider  a  10  percent  level, 
this  would  mean  52  or  53  endowed  professorships.  In 
requesting  20  additional  endowed  professorships,  we  would 
be  bringing  our  total  to  M-l.     (A,  short-term) 


E.       INTERDISCIPLINARY  PROGRAMS 


Although  no  separate  subcommittee  considered  interdis- 
ciplinary programs,  the  University  Planning  Committee  fully 
recognizes  their  growing  importance. 

There  has  been  a  blurring  of  boundaries  of  disciplines 
as  new  issues  arise  to  confront  the  modern  world.  There 
are  numerous  practical  concerns  and  problems  of  academic 
and  theoretical  interest  which  cannot  be  adequately  treated 
with  the  methodologies  and  approaches  of  any  single  discipline. 
There  are  several  vital  interdisciplinary  programs  at  Duke 
University  and  we  set  forth  here  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  conduct  of  these  activities.     Duke  University  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  interdisciplinary  work.  Chief 
among  its  advantages  are  its  moderate  size  and  the  consequent 
physical  proximity  of  faculty  and  students  with  many 
different  interests . 


Existing  Programs 

Active  interdisciplinary  programs  already  exist  at  Duke 
University  in  a  number  of  areas.     They  are: 

Aging  and  Human  Development 

Demographic  Studies 

Environmental  Studies 

Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 

History  of  Thought  in  the  Social  Sciences 

Southern  Studies 

Social  Systems  Simulation  Program 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 
Comparative  Literature 
Genetics 
Black  Studies 

As  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  international 
studies  indicates,  there  are  numerous  interdisciplinary 
programs  or  activities  in  that  area.     They  include: 

Commonwealth  Studies 
The  South  Asia  Program 
Hispanic  American  Studies 
East  Asian  Studies 
African  Studies 
Soviet-East  European  Studies 


Department  and  schools  are  urged  to  give  these  programs  due 
attention  as  they  consider  faculty  appointments  and  the 
design  of  curricula. 

A  new  interdisciplinary  program  in  the  marine  sciences 
now  makes  it  possible  for  qualified  undergraduates  to  spend 
the  spring  semester  at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
at  Beaufort.     The  program  for  undergraduates,  the  increased 
numbers  of  visiting  classes,  and  several  cooperative  programs 
are  straining  dormitory  and  teaching  facilities .     A  program 
for  expansion  of  physical  facilities  presented  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  1965  is  now  partially  completed. 
The  research  laboratory  building  will  be  opened  for  use  this 
fall  and  the  contract  for  the  new  library -auditorium  has  been 
let.     Increased  activity  in  the  oceanographic  program  requires 
that  the  service  center   originally  proposed  be  expanded; 
that  facility  is  the  only  Marine  Laboratory  building  for 
which  funds  are  now  being  raised.     More  detailed  needs  will 
be  presented  at  a  later  time  to  the  ongoing  planning  committee. 


Principles  Governing  the  Conduct  of  Interdisciplinary  Programs 
At  Duke. 

1.  No  interdisciplinary  program  should  be  undertaken 
unless  it  will  clearly  strengthen  the  academic  standing  of 
the  University.     This  implies  that  it  should  contain  a 
clearly  identifiable  program  of  instruction,  training,  and 
research.     These  programs  may  well  have  components  of 
service  to  the  surrounding  locality,  the  region,  the  nation, 
or  the  world.     This  is,  of  course,  all  to  the  good,  providing 
that  the  instruction  and  research  components  are  clearly 
visible . 

2 .  All  such  programs  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  person  who  is  both  interested  and  competent  in  the  inter- 
disciplinary area  and  an  established  scholar  in  at  least 
one  of  the  relevant  disciplines. 

3.  Such  programs  should  be  conducted  with  the  assistance 
of  an  advisory  committee  representing  the  disciplines  which 
are  relevant  to  the  program  under  consideration. 

4.  No  person  should  be  named  to  the  staff  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  unless  he  is  competent  in  one  of  the 
relevant  disciplines  and  has  been  appointed  in  consultation 
with  the  department  or  school  in  which  that  discipline  is 
principally  represented  on  the  campus . 


5.     Programs  of  instruction  for  students  in  interdisciplin- 
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ary  concerns  should  assure  that  each  student  is  thoroughly- 
grounded  in  at  least  one  of  the  participating  disciplines. 

6.     Such  programs  should  generally  be  supported  with 
external  funds.     In  some  cases  it  may  be  appropriate  to  have 
a  small  core  of  University  support.     This  support  should 
be  committed  for  a  limited  term--say,  five  years — and 
then  carefully  reviewed  before  the  program  is  extended. 


Review  of  Programs 

All  of  the  programs  enumerated  above  are  attractive 
and  deserving  of  support.     They  must,  of  course,  be 
reviewed  from  time  to  time  to  ensure  that  they  are  still 
addressing  relevant  problems  and  to  assure  that  departments 
and  schools  give  them  adequate  attention  in  the  appointment , 
retention,  and  promotion  of  members  of  che  faculty.     It  may 
not  be  possible  to  continue  work  in  all  of  these  areas,  given 
the  relatively  small  size  of  most  of  our  departmental  and 
school  faculties.     In  view  of  the  limited  time  and  attention 
which  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  devote  to  interdis- 
ciplinary programs,  the  following  suggestion  is  made: 

E.l.  That  the  ongoing  planning  committee,  in  cooperation 

with  the  divisional  councils  and  the  academic  administration 
should  review  each  existing  interdisciplinary  program.  They 
should  examine  the  implication  of  each  program  for  the 
limited  number  of  faculty  positions  in  each  Department  or 
School,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  which  activities 
will  contribute  most  to  the  academic  strengths  of  the 
University.     As  to  new  interdisciplinary  programs,  the 
ongoing  planning  committee  should  be  involved  at  the 
appropriate  time  in  the  process  of  deliberation  so  the 
proposed  program  can  be  integrated  with  the  overall  plans 
of  the  University. 


F.       FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT 


Introduction 

"Endowment,  buildings  and  equipment  are  important 
only  as  they  contribute  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
University,  its  faculty  and  students.     The  most  important 
single  consideration  in  choosing  a  college  is  the  quality 
of  the  faculty,  for  this  determines,  in  the  long  run,  the 
quality  of  the  whole  institution,  including  its  students." 
(Official  Register  of  Harvard  University  LXIII:     [4]  [1966].)- 

The  Committee  makes  a  general  recommendation  that  it 
be  the  concern  of  Duke    University  to  develop  the  faculty, 
for  without  the  faculty,  there  is  no  university.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  affirms  strongly  that  the 
University  should  more  actively  recruit  women  and  minority 
group  members  for  the  faculty. 


Undergraduate  Instruction 

The  legislation  for  small  group  seminars ,  intimate 
learning  experiences,  and  independent  study,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration.     Much  of  it  has  not  been 
adequately  implemented  because  there  cannot  be  an  absolute 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  faculty.     If  the  aims  of  first- 
rate  undergraduate  and  graduate  education  are  to  be  met , 
some  means  must  be  found  to  increase  the  number  of  faculty 
involved  in  teaching  undergraduates,  and  to  rearrange 
priorities,  teaching  loads,  etc. 


Method  of  Faculty  Selection 


Duke  must  remain  rigorous  in  selection  of  faculty  and 
must  recruit  faculty  members  from  as  wide  a  constituency 
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as  possible.     Particular  recommendations  on  this  matter 
did  not  seem  feasible  to  the  Committee.  Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  felt  it  should  be  noted  that  a  more 
heterogeneous  and  heterodox  faculty  would  make  for  a  lively 
and  exciting  intellectual  community.     Increasing  represen- 
tation of  scholars  from  European  and  Asian  countries  would 
contribute  to  this  end. 

The  Committee  reaffirmed  the  University's  commitment 
to  seek  qualified  members  of  minority  groups  for  faculty 
positions . 

Although  the  Committee  felt  there  could  be  considerable 
expansion  in  the  scope  and  funding  of  the  University  Research 
Council,  no  particular  recommendation  seemed  appropriate. 
Members  of  the  Committee  felt  strongly,  however,  that  the 
University  Research  Council  should  be  reexamined  and 
strengthened. 


Faculty  Retirement  Policy 

The  Committee  felt  the  very  complicated  and  controversial 
area  of  faculty  retirement  policy  deserved  additional  study. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  impetus  behind  the  recom- 
mendation Is  one  of  faculty  development  and  not  a  move  to 
save  the  University  money  or  force  early  retirement. 

F.l.  It  is  recommended  that  the  present  retirement  policy 

be  further  studied  by  the  appropriate  group.     The  Committee 
also  recommends  that  in  the  review  by  this  group  all  four 
of  the  following  alternatives  be  considered: 

(1)  no  change  in  the  present  policy, 

(2)  later  retirement, 

(3)  earlier  retirement,  or 

(4)  negotiated  retirement. 

It  is  recommended  that  primary  attention  be  given  to  either 
retaining  the  present  policy  or  adopting  alternative  four. 
It  should  be  made  absolutely  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  if  some  change  were  made,  older  faculty  members  would 
be  protected.     (A,  short-term) 


Fully  Endowed  Professorships 

At  the  present  time  there  are  one  fully  endowed  and  two 
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partially  endowed  chairs  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences .     It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  Duke  University  set  as  one  of 
its  highest  priorities  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fully 
endowed  professorships  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.     It  is 
F.2.      recommended  that  the  number  of  endowed  professorships 

be  increased  to  fifty  during  the  next  ten  years .     A  sub- 
stantial portion  (perhaps  twenty-five)  of  these  might  be 
additive  with  the  remainder  strengthening  the  existing 
faculty.     (A,  $35,250,000,  midterm) 

The  discussion  was  in  terms  of  forty-seven  fully  en- 
dowed professorships  at  the  $750,000  level.     The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  first  five  such  chairs  for  which  fully 
endowed  funds  are  found  be  additional  positions  to  the  total 
faculty  of  the  University  in  order  to  demonstrate  clearly  that 
the  University  does  indeed  intend  to  make  some  addition  to  the 
faculty . 

A  great  university  builds  its  faculty  from  the  bottom  as 
well  as  the  top.     We  urge  that  when  endowment  funds  for  en- 
dowed chairs  are  sought  careful  thought  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  making  an  isolate  of  a  major  scholar.     We  strongly  re- 
comment  that  the  University  make  every  effort  either  to  add 
persons  at  lower  ranks  in  the  same  general  area  or  areas  that 
are  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  holder  of  an  endowed 
chair  or  that  persons  who  will  hold  endowed  chairs  be  sought 
with  the  proposition  clearly  in  mind  that  they  are  to  strengthen 
and  add  to  existing  programs  and  disciplines .     The  Committee 
also  recommends  that  the  University  consider  filling  such  en- 
dowed chairs  by  recruiting  from  outside  the  University  as  well 
as  within. 

It  is  recognized  that  an  institution  of  Duke's  size,  which 
is  relatively  small  for  a  major  university  with  a  commitment 
to  research,  graduate,  and  undergraduate  teaching,  can  only 
in  the  rarest  instances  plan  for  either  the  pure  researcher 
who  does  little  or  no  teaching,  or  the  pure  teacher  who  does 
little  or  no  research.     The  Committee  therefore  recommends  that 
any  person  considered  for  an  endowed  chair  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  should  have  a  reputation  not  only  for  distinguished 
research  but  also  for  distinguished  teaching  of  undergraduates. 

The  Committee  strongly  recommends  that  the  advice  and 
review  of  the  Advisory  Councils  be  actively  sought  in  these 
appointments  and,  for  that  matter,  with  respect  to  the  areas 
in  which  the  endowed  chairs  will  be  sought.     It  recognizes 
that  the  assignments  of  chairs  to  disciplines  must  be  re- 
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evaluated  following  the  initial  appointment  in  order  to 
assure  the  university  the  flexibility  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  continuing  development. 

Because  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is  at 
a  major  turning  point,  and  the  future  responsibilities  of 
a  particular  private  university  located  in  a  rapidly 
developing  region  are  difficult  to  discern,  the  Committee 
realizes  that  present  aspirations  may  require  future 
modification.     It  recommends  (to  the  ongoing  planning 
committee)  that  a  substantial  proportion  (50  percent)  of  the 
endowments  be  unrestricted  after  the  tenure  of  the  first 
holder,  with  the  understanding  that  the  need  for  faculty 
development  receive  first  priority  in  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  endowment . 


Visiting  Professors  Program 

F.3.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  University  actively  seek 

funds  to  initiate  a  strong  program  of  visiting  professor- 
ships for  all  divisions  of  the  University.     We  recommend 
that  funds  for  at  least  ten  such  positions  be  sought 
immediately,  and  that  no  fewer  than  five  visiting  professors 
be  appointed  each  year  out  of  funds  that  are  not  now  part 
of  normal  departmental  budgets.     Visiting  professorships 
may  be  for  more  or  less  than  a  formal  academic  year.  The 
funds  for  these  visiting  professorships  should  not  be  taken 
from  funds  released  from  professors  on  sabbatical  or  on 
leave  when  their  leaves  or  sabbaticals  are  funded  by  out- 
side sources  or  Duke  University.     When  such  funds  are 
released  by  a  professor  or  faculty  member  on  leave  or 
sabbatical,  those  funds  should  be  used  for  normal  replace- 
ment or  addition  to  the  departments.     (A,  $6  million, 
short-term) 

Each  year  departments  that  wish  a  visiting  professor 
shall  apply  to  divisional  councils  for  such  professorships. 
Requests  will  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Provost  after 
reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the  appropriate  divisional 
council.     It  should  be  noted  that  in  fields  where  there  are 
potentially  a  very  limited  number  of  black  Ph.D.'s,  the 
visiting  professor  program  can  provide  opportunities  for 
the  department  that  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  permanent 
black  appointment. 
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Postdoctoral  Program 

F.4.  The  University  should  actively  seek  funds  to  initiate 

a  program  of  postdoctoral  training  in  the  humanities  ,  the 
social  sciences,  the  biological  sciences,  and  the  physical 
sciences  in  that  order  of  priorities.     The  Committee  believes 
that  in  spite  of  cutbacks  in  financing,  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  are  still  in  a  somewhat  stronger  position 
to  find  and  maintain  funds  for  postdoctoral  training.  The 
loss  of  funds  due  to  cutbacks  in  government  and  foundation 
financing  of  such  training  makes  it  appropriate  for  the 
University  to  seek  endowment  funds  for  the  programs ,  just  as 
postdoctoral  programs  in  the  past  sought  funding  through  re- 
search grant  monies  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences. 

Another  valuable  use  of  postdoctoral  research  funds 
could  be  a  split  arrangement  for  support  of  temporary  in- 
structors .     Temporary  faculty  positions  for  carefully 
selected  scholars  can  provide  important  early  teaching 
experience  as  well  as  research  association.     By  splitting 
a  temporary  appointee  between  research  and  instructional 
funds  it  should  be  possible  to  have  alternate  terms  for 
teaching  and  for  research.     A  temporary  appointee  with  both 
teaching  experience  at  Duke  and  research  experience  in  close 
association  with  senior  faculty  should  be  especially  well 
prepared  for  an  academic  position. 


Improvement  of  Teaching  and  Teaching  Masters  Proposal 

There  is  no  specific  recommendation  from  the  Committee  on 
the  improvement  of  teaching  or  teaching  masters  proposal.  This 
matter  should  be  turned  over  to  the  ongoing  planning  committee 
for  further  study  and  review.     The  essence  of  the  concern  is 
outlined  below. 

The  University  has  a  vague  concept  of  its  ideal  faculty 
member:    he  does  important  research,  some  of  which  is  published; 
he  lectures  effectively  and  skillfully  develops  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  his  seminars  and  independent  work; 
he  is  involved  in  the  concerns  of  the  larger  University;  he 
assists  his  colleagues  with  their  research,  and  also  con- 
tributes to  the  city  in  which  he  lives.     This  faculty  member 
currently  receives  a  "letter  of  appointment,"  and,  if  he  does 
enough  of  the  above  jobs  well,  receives  tenure.     There  are, 
however,  no  clear  criteria  about  the  proportions  which  his 
various  duties  to  the  University  should  take . 

The  University  has  a  variety  of  needs  ,  and  a  variety  of 
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types  of  faculty  members  should  be  hired  to  fill  them. 
These  faculty  should  have  as  clear  as  possible  an  under- 
standing of  what  services  are  expected  of  them.     Duke  might, 
then,  begin  the  policy  of  giving  faculty  members  short- 
term  contracts,  prepared  for  one-,  two-,  or  three-year 
terms ;  some  faculty  members  might  be  hired  largely  to 
teach,  others  to  do  more  general  University  service,  with 
somewhat  reduced  teaching,  still  others  to  do  just 
research  for  a  year  or  more. 

Contracts  that  specified  the  kinds  of  services  expected 
of  faculty  would  mean  that  teaching  could  be  recognized  as 
being  as  important  a  service  to  the  institution  for  some 
faculty  as  publishing  research  is  to  others.     We  now  have 
some  research  professors;  we  might  also  have  some  teaching 
professors,  or  teaching  masters. 


Divisional  Councils 

F.5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Provost  with  the  advice 

of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Academic  Council  should 
appoint  a  Divisional  Council  for  each  of  the  four  major 
academic  divisions  in  the  University:  biological  sciences, 
the  humanities,  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences. 
Each  Divisional  Council  should  consist  of  representatives 
of  all  relevant  departments  with  appropriate  smaller  sub- 
committees.    The  question  of  whether  the  clinical  departments 
in  the  Medical  Center  should  be  included  and,  if  so,  in 
what  form,  is  referred  to  the  Medical  Center.     The  term  of 
service  shall  be  two  years,  and  no  faculty  member  shall 
serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms . 

The  function  of  the  Divisional  Councils  would  be  to 
review  the  disciplines,  giving  attention  to  interdepartmental 
programs  and  expansion  of  cooperation  within  emerging 
research  disciplines.     It  would  be  appropriate,  for  example, 
for  the  faculty  in  the  basic  biological  sciences  through 
its  Council  to  make  judgments  about  the  number  and  arrange- 
ments of  its  present  departments  and  its  present  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs.     The  Planning  Committee 
has  discussed  the  ways  in  which  Divisional  Councils  might 
appropriately  be  involved  in  the  process  of  appointments 
to  the  faculty  and  promotion  and  recognizes  this  is  a 
complex  matter,  all  of  whose  implications  might  not  be 
visible  and  therefore  should  not  be  decided  in  the  course 
of  this  meeting.     We  therefore  recommend  that  this  matter 
be  considered  further  by  the  ongoing  planning  committee 
in  consultation  with  the  administration  and  the  Executive 
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Committee  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Specifically,  the  Councils  might  function  as  follows: 

1.  A  committee  composed  of  one  member  of  the 
Divisional  Council  from  the  biological  sciences, 
one  member  from  the  physical  sciences,  two  from 
the  social  sciences ,  and  two  from  the  humanities , 
plus  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  Dean  of  Trinity 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  shall  review  all  promotions 
and  appointments  to  tenure  without  term. 

This  committee  would  advise  the  Provost  or 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  concerning  the  merits 
of  each  proposed  promotion  or  grant  of  tenure 
without  term.     It  is  expected  that  this  committee 
of  the  Councils  could  seek  advice  outside  their 
own  membership  and  from  appropriate  sources 
outside  the  University  regarding  the  quality 
of  research  of  faculty  members  whose  appointments 
are  being  reviewed.     In  addition,  criteria  for 
judging  the  quality  of  teaching  and  evidence  of 
the  faculty  member's  teaching  ability  could  be 
considered  by  this  committee  of  the  Advisory 
Councils  in  reviewing  requests  for  appointments 
to  tenure  without  term.     This  committee  could 
function  for  all  departments  that  provide  under- 
graduate instruction  or  have  graduate  programs 
that  grant  the  Ph.D. 

2.  New  graduate  and/or  undergraduate  programs 
should  be  reviewed  and  even  initiated  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  divisional  council.  Programs 
initiated  by  departments  or  interdepartmental 
committees  or  programs  or  groups  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
appropriate  division  for  review  and  advice 
before  the  Provost  acts  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove them.     This  particular  function  of  the 
Advisory  Council  should  in  no  way  supersede  the 
proper  function  of  the  Undergraduate  Faculty 
Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  Graduate 
School  as  they  review,  initiate,  and  approve 
graduate  and  undergraduate  programs.  However, 
there  are  many  interdepartmental  programs  such 
as  the  University  Program  in  Genetics  which  are 
properly  the  subject  of  review  and  discussion 
by  divisional  Councils.     The  program  in  Allied 
Health  Fields,  the  University  Program  in 
Genetics,  the  Office  of  Research  in  Judeo- 
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Christian  Antiquity,  the  Program  in  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Studies,  for  example,  all 
involve  the  participation  of  several  departments, 
appointments  of  new  faculty  members,  realloca- 
tion of  University  resources,  and  rearrangement 
of  the  way  in  which  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education  is  performed.     Divisional  Councils 
shall  advise  on  the  planning  and  development 
of  changes  in  academic  arrangements ;  the 
Advisory  Council  could  then  constitute  a  perma- 
nent planning  committee  for  the  various 
divisions . 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  on  each  Divisional 
Council  a  full-voting  Council  member  be 
added  from  a  department  in  a  division  outside 
the  division  of  the  Council.     For  example: 

to  the  Biological  Sciences  Council  a  humanist 
or  a  social  scientist  might  be  added;  to  the 
Social  Sciences  Council  a  physical  scientist 
or  a  biologist;  to  the  Humanities  Council 
a  biological  scientist  or  a  social  scientist. 

4.  The  program  of  visiting  professorships,  which 
this  Committee  has  recommended  be  initiated  by 
Duke  University,  should  be  administered  by  the 
Divisional  Councils  and  the  Provost.  Departments 
which  wish  to  have  visiting  professors  should 
come  to  the  appropriate  divisional  Councils  for 
their  requests.     The  requests  should  be  reviewed 
and  advice  given  to  the  Provost  before  he  acts 
upon  these  requests. 

5.  The  postdoctoral  funds  which  this  university 
shall  actively  seek  should  also  be  administered 
in  part  by  the  Councils .     That  is ,  departments 
wishing  to  have  funds  for  postdoctoral  training 
should  come  to  the  Councils  with  a  specific 
program  request  for  review.     The  Provost  should 
act  with  the  advice  of  the  Council.     (A,  immediate) 


Clarification  of  Full-Time  Service 


F.6.  The  Committee  recommends  that  years  of  service  up  to  a 

total  of  three  during  which  a  person  is  employed  full  time 
not  be  credited  as  full-time  service  towards  tenure  without 
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term  when  that  person  is  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  (but 
has  not  yet  completed  his  dissertation)  at  another  institution. 
The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to  aid  younger  faculty 
members  so  there  could  be  an  extension  of  up  to  three  years  of 
the  time  during  which  a  decision  must  be  made  on  tenure. 
(A,  immediate) 
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G.     UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 


Admissions 

G.l.  The  Committee  feels  that  the  undergraduate  divisions 

of  Duke  University  should,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  admit 
students  to  the  University  on  the  basis  of  individual  qualifi- 
cations without  reference  to  sex  of  the  applicant.     (A,  immediate) 

G.2.  Concerning  the  present  admissions  criteria,  it  is 

recommended  that  two-thirds  of  the  entering  class  be  admitted 
under  existing  standards,  with  emphasis  on  SAT  scores,  high 
school  class  rank,  impressions  from  personal  interview,  and 
letters  of  recommendation.     (A,  immediate) 

G.3.  It  is  recommended  that  with  regard  to  the  remaining  one- 

third  of  the  class,  priority  should  be  accorded  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  minority  students  by  interview  programs,  counseling, 
and  other  activities.     Any  member  of  a  minority  group  who 
qualifies  for  admission  under  normal  criteria  should  be 
considered  for  admission.     In  addition,  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  minority  group  members  in  evaluating  the 
predicted  reliability  of  SAT  grades.     The  short-term  minimum 
goal  of  ten  percent  of  an  entering  class  should  be  set  for 
minority  students.     (A,  immediate) 

G.4.  Furthermore,  it  is  recommended  that  23  percent  of  the 

entering  class  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  talented  non- 
academic  attainments.     These  individuals  should  be  selected 
using  the  following  criteria: 

a.  Their  prior  academic  achievement  as  re- 
flected in  high  school  grades  and  SAT 
scores  indicates  the  capability  to  do 
the  minimum  work  required  for  graduation 
from  Duke . 

b.  They  have  demonstrated  creative  achieve- 
ment in  nonacademic  fields  such  as  leader- 
ship, art,  social  service,  writing,  editing, 
dramatic  arts,  music,  science,  athletics,  or 
employment.     Care  should  be  taken  to  assure 
the  broadest  possible  representation  of 
persons  who  have  achieved  excellence  in  each 
of  these  categories .     Those  who  rate  the 
accomplishments  of  applicants  should  not 
necessarily  be  Admissions  Office  personnel. 
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Faculty,  students,  and  others  talented  in  arts 
and  music,  for  instance,  ought  to  have  a  major 
role  in  judging  accomplishments  in  those  areas, 
while  deans,  students,  and  others  in  student 
activities  might  judge  leadership  qualities. 
(A,  immediate) 

G.5.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  application  of  the  admissions 

criteria  outlined  above  (whether  the  usual  criteria,  preference 
for  minority  group  applicants,  or  selection  based  on  creative 
nonacademic  attainments),  priority  be  given  to  recruitment, 
counseling,  and  other  techniques  to  maintain  representation  from 
the  southeastern  United  States.     The  southeastern  United  States 
excludes  the  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Maryland  metropolitan  areas. 
(A,  immediate) 

G.6.  Further,  the  Committee  recommends  that  studies  be  done  to 

determine  why  some  students  accepted  by  Duke  matriculate  at  other 
schools.     Information  on  the  institutions  selected  and  reasons 
for  the  choices  should  be  collected.     Studies  should  also  be 
done  on  the  academic  and  career  progress  of  Duke  undergraduates 
and  graduates.     The  question  of  why  students  leave  Duke  should 
also  be  explored. 

G.7.  Short-range  Goals.     It  is  recommended  that  funds  be  allocated 

for  a  two-week  summer  institute  for  rising  high  school  seniors. 
The  institute  would  introduce  the  seniors  to  the  resources  of  the 
University  and  suggest  how  they  might  develop  their  own  abilities 
in  a  campus  setting.     Expenses  for  the  institute  would  be  shared 
by  participants  and  Duke;  $7,600  would  cover  on-campus  housing 
and  food  for  80  people.     (A,  short-term) 

G.8.  Acknowledging  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  communication 

between  concerned  students  and  members  of  the  professional  staff, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Admissions  incorporate  student 
input  and  vitality  into  all  facets  of  the  admissions  program. 

To  this  end,  the  Committee  suggests  the  employment  of  two 
part-time  senior  students  who  would  serve  as  recruiters,  inter- 
viewers, special  projects  assistants,  and  liaison  with  the  student 
body.     As  salaried  employees  they  would  be  responsible  for  com- 
plementing the  duties  of  the  admissions  staff  at  decision  time. 
While  short-term  assistance  has  been  of  great  value  in  the  past,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  utilization  of  undergradu- 
ate resources  requires  the  commitment  which  stems  from  a  more 
permanent  association.    Consequently,  the  Office  of  Admissions 
further  suggests  that  upon  graduation  student  employees  be  assured 
a  full  year  of  professional  employment,  and  that  two  new  senior 
students  be  added  to  the  staff,  thereby  perpetuating  the  input  of 
undergraduate  ideas  and  creativity.     Suggested  salary  levels  are 
$2,500  to  $3,000  for  the  year  of  part-time  employment  and  $7,200  to 
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$8,600  for  the  year  of  full-time  professional  employment.  (A, 
$24,000,  short-term) 

G.9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

be  provided  with  funds  totaling  $7,000  for  the  sponsorship  of 
three,  3-day  on-campus  counselor  conferences.     Duke  University 
held  secondary  school  counselor  conferences  for  a  number  of  years 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  about  the  University 
to  a  select  number  of  guidance  personnel  throughout  the  country. 
Budget  limitations  during  1966-69  precluded  sponsoring  the  con- 
ferences.    Realizing  that  undergraduate  applications  had  decreased 
in  1967-68  from  previous  years  and  that  the  conferences  were  one 
method  of  reaching  a  group  of  people  who  can  convey  first-hand 
impressions  and  information  to  a  large  number  of  prospective 
students  over  a  period  of  years,  a  special  grant  of  $6,000  was 
requested  and  received  from  The  Duke  Endowment  in  1969  to  resume 
the  annual  events.     With  the  increase  in  applications  this  year 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  we  will  deny  admission  to  a  large 
number  of  qualified  students  due  to  enrollment  limitations.  Re- 
peating the  conferences  will  enable  us  to  inform  guidance 
officials  of  the  problems  and  procedures  faced  by  the  admissions 
staff  and  to  convey  to  these  school  representatives  current 
information  about  the  everchanging  situations  at  the  collegiate 
level.     When  The  Endowment  grant  expired,  it  was  understood  that 
subsequent  conferences  would  come  under  the  aegis  of  the  University; 
therefore,  we  are  again  requesting  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
these  programs. 

The  conferences  should  be  designed  to  supplement  rather  than 
replace  or  reduce  the  current  admissions  travel  schedule.  During 
1971-72  admissions  staff  and  faculty  members  personally  visited 
over  600  schools  throughout  the  country;  half  were  located  within 
a  300-mile  radius  of  the  campus.     The  three  conferences  here  re- 
commended will  enable  Duke  to  host  school  officials  from  areas 
where  qualified  students  have  expressed  interest  in  Duke  Univer- 
sity, and  to  maintain  personal  and  professional  association  with 
counselors  previously  visited.     (A,  $7,000,  short-term) 

Long-range  Goals.     The  Committee  recognizes  the  need  for  addi- 
tional space  for  the  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  Offices.  Three 
alternatives  outlined  by  the  Committee  were:     (1)  to  relocate  the 
office  to  other  existing  facilities,   (2)  to  renovate  and  enlarge 
present  facilities,  or  (3)  to  construct  a  new  facility.  These 
alternatives  were  sent  to  the  ongoing  planning  committee  for  a 
decision  at  a  later  time. 
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Financial  Aid 

The  primary  purpose  of  Duke  University's  undergraduate 
financial  aid  program  is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
students  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend  the  University. 
Financial  aid  is  offered  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  loans, 
and  employment.     Today,  the  generally  accepted  method  of  dis- 
tributing this  aid  is  the  "packaging  concept,"  where  combinations 
of  aid  are  utilized  to  make  the  available  money  go  further. 

1.  In  order  to  increase  the  percentage  of  demonstrated 
need  being  met  and  to  make  the  distribution  of 
funds  more  equitable,  the  first  $1,100  of  need  is 

a  "self-help"  package  of  a  $500  loan  and  a  $600  job. 
This  applies  to  all  financial  aid  recipients  in  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  except  named 
scholars  such  as  the  Angier  B.  Duke,  W.  N.  Reynolds, 
and  J.  A.  Jones  scholars.     In  general,  freshmen  are 
not  required  to  hold  a  job. 

2.  In  order  to  create  employment  opportunity  for  the 
students,  an  active  Student  Employment  Office 
functions  as  a  part  of  the  Undergraduate  Financial 
Aid  Office. 

3.  Economic  subsidies  are  granted  to  departments  which 
hire  financial  aid  students.     The  subsidies  are 
both  federally  and  Duke  funded. 

G.10.  Long-range  Goal.     The  University  should  set  as  one  of  its 

highest  priorities  and  as  a  minimum  goal  the  raising  'of  $15,000,000, 
the  income  from  which  should  be  expended  for  undergraduate  financial 
aid,  assuming  a  5  percent  return.     This  would  accomplish  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  25  percent  in  the  total  funds  available  from 
University  sources.     (A,  $15  million,  midterm) 

G.ll.  We  recommend  that  loan  funds  available  to  students  be  greatly 

increased.     We  have  already  recommended  that,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, undergraduate  financial  aid  should  include  $500  per 
year  in  loans.     This  sum  may  increase  moderately  over  the  years 
as  costs  mount,  but  we  should  take  care  not  to  overburden  graduates 
with  repayment  obligations.     Other  sections  of  this  report  recom- 
mend increased  reliance  on  loans  with  forgiveness  features  in 
professional  education  and  in  graduate  education  as  well.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  federal  and  private  loan  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  University,  now  totaling  approximately  $6  million,  be 
increased  to  $15  million  over  the  next  five  years.     More  extensive 
use  of  deferred  tuition  and  external  loan  arrangements  should  also 
be  pursued.     (A,  midterm) 


The  Deferred  Tuition  Plan  enables  Duke  students  to  delay- 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  education  until  they  are  earning 
income.     Unlike  ordinary  or  subsidized  loan  plans,  this  plan 
bases  the  amount  to  be  repaid  on  future  incomes  earned. 
Graduates  with  relatively  high  incomes  will  repay  more  than 
others.     Repayment  periods  and  rates  vary  according  to  the 
division  in  which  a  student  is  enrolled. 

Financial  assistance  for  students  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools  was  discussed  in  Sections  B,  C,  and  D; 
however  programs  in  one  area  of  the  University  have  implica- 
tions for  others.     For  example,  need,  traditionally  a  factor 
in  undergraduate  financial  aid,  was  considered  in  relation  to 
graduate  assistance  by  the  Planning  Committee.     The  Committee 
felt  that  need  should  play  a  major  role  in  graduate  assistance 
awards  from  University-controlled  sources  and  recommended 
further  study  of  the  question.     Increasing  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  loans  to  graduate  students  was  recommended. 
Professional  schools  were  encouraged  to  consider  increased 
loans  to  students  by  sources  other  than  the  University  and  the 
Law  School  plan  for  underwriting  a  portion  of  the  interest 
costs  of  loans  to  students  by  such  sources.  Recommendations 
for  increased  scholarship  funds  for  minority  students,  for 
increased  work-study  and  other  part-time  job  opportunities, 
and  for  endowment  for  loans  with  forgiveness  features  and/or 
scholarships  were  also  made. 


H.  LIBRARIES* 


Introduction 

The  Libraries  of  Duke  University  are  indispensable  to 
the  life  of  the  institution.     They  provide  sources  of  information, 
settings  for  intense  research  and  relaxed  reading,  and  points 
of  intersection  between  scholars  at  Duke  and  those  at  other 
institutions . 

The  Committee  asked  the  question:     What  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  University  Libraries  so  they  can  perform  a  more 
effective  service  for  the  University  community? 


Physical  Facilities 

Duke  Libraries  are  unequal  in  the  adequacy  of  their 
space.     The  Perkins  Library  and  facilities  for  Divinity  are 
well  provided.     Present  facilities  for  the  Medical  Center 
are  inadequate.     (Their  needs  were  discussed  in  Section  D). 
The  East  Campus  Library  requires  remodeling  and  perhaps  ex- 
pansion.    The  departmental  libraries  in  the  sciences  are 
inadequately  housed  with  the  exception  of  Chemistry. 


East  Campus  Library.     The  Committee  reviewed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Library  staff  in  regard  to  an  addition 
and  renovation  of  the  East  Campus  Library,  but  since  a  final 
determination  on  this  recommendation  was  not  made,  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  ongoing  planning  committee. 

The  East  Campus  Library  Building,  the  capacity  of  which 
was  originally  150,000  volumes,  now  contains  185,000  volumes. 
If  the  Library  is  to  remain  a  well-rounded  liberal  arts  collec- 
tion, and  if  the  research  collections  of  Art  and  Music  are  to 
remain  in  that  building,  a  stack  capacity  of  around  300,000 
volumes  will  be  needed.     Carrels  for  private  study  should  be 
added  in  the  stack  areas;  conference  and/or  classrooms  would 
enhance  its  use;  and  more  seating  space  is  needed.  Presently 
315  readers  can  be  seated;  this  should  be  raised  by  approximately 
150  seats  to  establish  a  desirable  ratio  of  seats  per  students. 
Additional  faculty  offices  for  the  Art  Department,  along  with 
the  conference  and  classrooms  proposed,  would  permit  that  faculty 

*For  discussion  of  the  Law  Library,  see  Section  C;  for  Medical 
Center  Library  and  Communications  Center,  see  Section  D. 
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the  proximity  to  the  Art  History  book  collection  described  as 
essential  in  the  department's  request  for  a  special  Art  History 
Library.     The  present  square  footage  of  this  Library  is  27,260 
square  feet.     We  feel,  as  does  the  Library  staff,  that  an 
increase  of  approximately  21,800  feet  is  desirable  (stacks, 
12,000  square  feet;  reading  and  study,  3,500  square  feet; 
carrels,  1,000  square  feet;  class  and  conference  rooms,  1,000 
square  feet;  offices,  3,500  square  feet;  work  space  800  square 
feet).     The  estimated  cost  of  this  remodeling  would  be  between 
$750,000  and  $1,000,000. 


Science  Libraries 

The  feasibility  of  a  unified  science  library,  consolidating 
biology /forestry,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  math/physics, 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Committee  and  referred  to  the  ongoing 
planning , committee  for  further  study  and  review  of  cost 
considerations.     For  the  present,  the  Committee  feels  it 
best  to  maintain  the  present  departmental  organization  of 
the  science  libraries. 


Book  Funds 

The  question  of  funds  for  books  is  a  primary  issue.  Last 
year  Duke  ranked  nineteenth  nationally  in  size  among  academic 
research  libraries  in  terms  of  book  holdings .     We  were  twenty- 
eighth  in  expenditures  for  books. 

The  pattern  of  increased  Library  expenditures  since 
1950-51  may  be  simply  indicated.     From  1951-61  there  was 
an  increase  of  100  percent  in  total  library  costs  (from  $423,523 
to  $876,030);  from  1961-71  there  was  an  increase  of  250  percent 
(in  1970-71  the  University  spent  $3,119,584). 

In  the  next  decade,  book  funds  must  continue  to  increase 
sufficiently  to  cover  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  annual  in- 
creases in  book  prices,  the  larger  number  of  books  published, 
and  to  permit  modest  retrospective  purchasing  in  areas  in 
which  the  Library  is  already  distinguished,  as  well  as  in 
developing  fields.     Without  continued  increase  in  book  funds, 
erosion  of  the  quality  of  the  Library  will  set  in.     For  the 
immediate  future,  therefore,  annual  increases  in  the  book 
funds  of  15  to  20  percent  will  be  needed.     By  1980,  this  means 
that  the  Libraries  will  require  a  budget  of  some  $2.5  million 
a  year  for  the  buying  of  books  for  all  Libraries  on  campus 
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except  Law  and  Medicine.     (Expenditures  for  acquisition  pur- 
poses in  1970-71  were  approximately  $1,130,000.) 

H.l.  Additional  endowment  is  needed  to  supplement  the  -approxi- 

mately $2,000,000  now  available  to  the  Library.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  over  the  next  five  years  $6,000,000  in  additional 
endowment  be  sought,  the  income  from  which  will  help  with  the 
increasing  cost  of  book  acquisitions.     (A,  $6  million,  immediate) 


Staff  Developments 

H.2.  It  is  recommended  that  twenty  staff  members,  including 

six  with  professional  training,  be  added  over  the  next 
five  years . 

There  are  two  areas  of  staff  development  which  are 
important:     status  and  size.     The  question  of  status_is, 
complex  and  has  been  under  separate  study.     Reports  have 
been  made  to  the  central  administration  of  the  University, 
and  studies  have  been  undertaken  (such  as  the  Branson  Report 
of  January,  1971)  in  regard  to  rank,  salary,  and  job  conditions 
The  Committee  commends  these  matters  for  careful  consideration 
and  urges  that  University  administrators  not  lose  sight 
of  national  trends, 


The  number  of  staff  members  needed,  generally  speaking, 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  book  budget  and  the  number 
of  volumes  added  annually  as  well  as  the  number  of  service 
points  to  be  staffed.     In  1964,  a  survey  was  made  of  new  staff 
positions  needed  during  the  decade  1965-75,  with  special 
reference  to  additional  posts  required  in  the  Perkins  Library. 
It  was  estimated  that  seventy-two  new  positions  would  be  needed 
(twenty-three  professional  and  forty-nine  subprofessional) , 
most  of  them  by  1971-72.     Since  1965,  fifty-eight  new  positions 
have  been  created  (fifteen  professional  and  forty-three  subpro- 
fessional).    For  the  next  half-decade  we  envision  the  necessary 
addition  of  twenty  staff  members,  including  six  with  professional 
training.     This  brings  Duke  to  four  above  the  1964  estimate. 

Middle  management  now  remains  the  area  in  most  urgent 
need  of  strength;  the  two,  positions  in  this  category  included 
in  the  above  total  are  ari ^Assistant  Librarian  for  Personnel, 
and  a' chief  bibliographer  and  book  selection  officer.  As 
book  funds  increase,  additional  positions  are  needed  in  tech- 
nical services.     In  adding  staff  members,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  University  policy  on  minority  personnel. 
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Staff  salaries  at  Duke  are  slightly  below  the  national 
average  for  university  librarians,  but  progress  is  being  made, 
and  at  most  levels  our  salaries  are  now  competitive.  (B, 
$750,000,  midterm) 


Technological  Developments 

H.3.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  give  attention  to  automation 

and  audiovisual  materials .     Computers  promise . fairly  early 
relief  in  two  areas:  IHrechnical  services  and  inter-library 
loan (A,  long-range;  cross-reference  Undergraduate  Academic 
Programs )     Long-range  development  is  not  clear  and  awaits 
clarification  of  the  Libraries'  definition  of  need  and  cost 
of  computer  work. 

The  Library  is  presently  maintaining  on  tape  the  records 
of  serials  held  and  received.     Programs  are  being  written  for 
acquisitions.     As  more  bibliographical  information  at  the 
national  level  is  placed  in  computers  and  made  available, 
per  unit  cost  of  cataloging  will  be  reduced  and  technical 
processing  activities  expedited.     The  contribution  of  similar 
facilities  to  inter-library  loan,  to  miniaturization,  and 
to  easier  accessibility  to  out-of-print  and  scarce  research 
material  will  remove  much  of  the  local  pressure  to  purchase 
and  preserve  little  used  and  expensive  materials.  Generous 
funding  by  the  federal  government  will  be  needed  if  research 
libraries  are  to  utilize  the  potential  of  technology  in  the 
1970s. 

Certain  areas  were  wired  for  audiovisual  equipment  when 
the  Perkins  Library  was  constructed,  but  lack  of  funds  has  de- 
layed installation.     He_n_e.ed  to  move  ahead  with  audiovisual 
possibilities.     Whether  audiovisual  equipment  should  be  cen- 
tralized in  the  Libraries  or  Perkins  Library  is  not  clear,  but 
the  need  for  University  policy  is  basic. 

The  collection  of  research  data  already  requires  the  use 
of  tapes,  cassettes,  film,  and  TV.     There  must  be  preparation 
for  these  developments.     Computers  can  help  immediately  with 
bibliographical  information  and  index  filing.     Further,  there 
must  be  investigation  of  possibilities  of  connections  with 
national  computer  resources  as  these  are  developed.     All  of 
these  developments  require  funding. 

The  areas  of  technology,  especially  of  computer  sciences, 
need  to  be  constantly  reassessed  so  that  as  changes  occur, 
priorities  might  be  rearranged. 
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I.     NONCURRICULAR  LIFE 


Introduction 

The  university  has  a  societal  function  and  must,  on  behalf 

of  the  society  in  which  it  exists,  discover  the  ways  and  means 

of  being  human.     The  University  must  be  a  place  in  which 
personhood  is  put  before  operations,  openness  before  policy, 

contemplation  before  decision,  diversity  before  tranquility, 
and  justice  before  expediency. 

We  endorse  the  concept  of  Duke  University  as  a  community 
of  scholars  engaged  in  the  uncovering  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  developing  rational,  sensitive, 
and  creative  human  beings .     Crucial  to  the  achievement  of  this 
purpose  are  a  student  body  mature  enough  to  participate  with 
faculty  in  the  planning  of  what  constitutes  a  university  educa- 
tion and  a  University  community  which,  through  the  involvement 
of  minorities  in  formulation  of  policy,  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  a  variety  of  perspectives.     To  realize  the  full  potential 
of  noncurricular  life,  Duke  must  be  a  place  where  the  residential 
life  situation  is  seen  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  educational 
process,  where  undergraduate  education  is  primary,  and  where 
contact  between  faculty  and  student  body  is  recognized  as  being 
fundamental  to  its  concept  of  the  University  as  a  community 
of  scholars,  and,  finally,  where  the  connection  between  the 
learning  process  on  campus,  the  life  of  the  state,  region r  nation, 
and  world  is  obvious  in  the  design  of  the  curriculum  and  in 
noncurricular  activities. 

It  is  significant  that  we  are  dealing  with  "noncurricular 
life"  rather  than  "extracurricular  activities."    This  is  a 
recognition  that  learning  is  not  accomplished  solely  in  the 
classroom,  but  in  all  of  life.     As  a  University  we  must  explore 
and  gain  an  understanding  of  these  needs;  we  must  establish 
continuing  avenues  for  the  expression  and  perception  of  these 
needs ;  and  we  must  find  ways  to  implement  an  adequate  response 
to  these  needs. 


Recommendations 

1.1.  The  Committee  wishes  to  recommend  the  inclusion  of  minority 

groups  in  the  decision-making  process  of  Duke  University, 
through  the  empowering  of  existing  minority  group  members  and 
the  recruitment  of  additional  personnel  as  faculty,  administrators, 
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and  students.     We  therefore  recommend  that  a  Presidential 
Commission  be  established  and  charged  to  investigate  the 
extent  to  which  racism  may  exist  at  Duke  University  and  if 
found,  to  formulate  means  for  its  eradication.  Recommendations 
by  black  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  should  be 
given  a  prominent  voice  in  the  makeup  of  the  Commission. 
(A,  short-term) 

It  is  the  Committee's  consensus  that  the  presence  of  a 
variety  of  perspectives  is  fundamental  to  a  liberal  education 
and  that  the  influence  of  these  perspectives  in  all  areas  of 
University  decision-making  is  what  sustains  a  liberal  community. 

Although  committed  to  the  broadening  of  Duke's  perspectives 
through  the  influence  of  various  minority  groups ,  our  immediate 
goal  should  be  expansion  of  opportunities  for  effective  black 
expression  within  this  institution.     We  consider  the  black 
perspective  vital  to  the  development  of  Duke  University  and 
believe  that  the  numbers  of  blacks  on  campus  as  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  should  be  increased  and  that  the 
views  they  hold  should  exert  significant  influence  upon  the 
decisions  and  policy  of  this  institution. 

In  the  area  of  Student  Affairs,  the  Committee  heartily 
endorses  the  need  expressed  by  the  Association  of  African 
Students  for  minority  group  personnel.     It  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  an  all-white  staff  to  provide  the  broad  spectrum 
of  services  and  programs  which  will  enlighten  all  of  our 
students.     We  are  particularly  aware  of  the  needs  of  black 
students  to  relate  to  black  administrators,  although  we  feel 
that  white  students,  as  well,  need  exposure  to  blacks  in  this 
area. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  present  Student  Affairs  staff 
and  students  involved  in  various  campus  organizations  evaluate 
relations  to  minority  group  interests  and  address  themselves 
actively  to  minority  group  concerns.     It  is  up  to  existing  orga- 
nizations to  revise  their  operations  in  order  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  minority  group  members. 

We  commend  strongly  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Student 
Affairs  staff  this  year  to  participate  in  racism  workshops  to 
come  to  terms  with  and  eliminate  any  institutional  racism  which 
may  be  found  on  this  campus.     We  urge  other  University  groups 
to  engage  seriously  in  similar  programs. 

1.2.  It  is  recommended  that  in  order  for  our  community  to 

fulfill  its  role  in  the  creation  of  a  better  world,  it  must 
first  become  a  true  community.     And  as  a  starting  place,  we 
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need  to  be  sure  there  is  a  focus  for  our  community  life .  To 
this  end  the  Committee  endorses  the  concept  of  a  new  University 
Union.     (Cross-reference,  Physical  Facilities;  A,  short-term) 

Duke's  new  Union  should  (1)  have  a  primary  responsibility 
to  students  by  giving  focus  to  student  life  and  student  activities, 
(2)  assume  a  leading  role  in  developing  varied  programs  which 
will  provide  free-time  activity  that  is  complementary  to 
curricular  study,  (3)  encourage  organized  and  self -directed 
activity,  (4)  furnish  informal  guidance  and  counseling  for 
student-planned  activities,  and  (5)  play  a  major  role  in 
seeing  that  the  services,  conveniences,  and  amenities  that 
are  important  to  the  University  community  are  provided  in  the 
most  appropriate  manner. 

1.3.  The  Committee  recommends  consideration  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  faculty  of  the  University  has  not  played  the  role  it 
might  in  the  noncurricular  life  of  the  University,  and  that  the 
present  system  of  advancement  for  individual  faculty  members 

is  not  conducive  to  improving  faculty  participation.  Promotion 
and  tenure  are  now  awarded  primarily  for  teaching  and  research, 
and  although  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  University  deserve 
greatest  recognition,  the  role  of  the  individual  faculty 
member  in  noncurricular  life,  should  play  a  role  in  the  selec- 
tion, promotion,  and  retention  of  faculty  members.     (A,  short- 
term;  cross-reference  Undergraduate  Academic  Programs) 

1.4.  The  establishment  of  a  Life-Long  Learning  Center  is  recom- 
mended to  serve  the  needs  of  people  for  continuing- education . 

We  forward  this  to  the  ongoing  planning  committee  for  future  study. 
Further  thought  should  be  given  to  (1)  sponsoring  noncredit 
seminars  and  short-term  courses  at  Duke  on  a  regular  basis; 
(2)  offering  neighborhood  courses  in  conjunction  with  community 
agencies  and  university  groups;   (3)  providing  educational  and 
career  counseling  for  people  in  the  area,  including  Duke  non- 
academic  employees  and  their  families;  (4)  providing  academic 
counseling  for  nondegree  students;  (5)  developing  community 
interest  in  continuing  education  through  a  board  of  faculty, 
administrators,  community  residents,  alumni,  and  students  com- 
mitted to  developing  programs  that  extend  interest  in  the  Center; 

(6)  hiring  a  staff  with  a  full-time  director  and  secretary;  and 

(7)  incorporating  this  Center  in  the  structure  of  educational 
administration . 


Residential  Life 


The  Committee  recognizes  that  a  student's  residential 
experience  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  his  undergraduate 
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education  and  an  important  facet  of  his  community  involvement. 
1.5.       It  is  recommended  that  the  Residential  Life  Committee  be 

recognized  as  a  component  of  the  policy-making  structure  and 
that  recommendations  regarding  residential  life  or  University 
housing  in  all  cases  be  referred  to  and  considered  by  it. 
(A,  immediate) 


University  Governance 

The  recommendation  that  a  commission  on  the  subject 
of  University  governance  should  be  reestablished  was  referred 
to  the  ongoing  planning  committee.     The  Committee  pointed  out 
that  the  1970  Commission  on  University  Governance  did  not 
direct  itself  to  all  areas  of  governance  within  the  University 
and  it  may  be  appropriate  to  evaluate  areas  not  undertaken  by 
them  as  well  as  determine  the  extent  to  which  their  recommenda- 
tions were  followed.     Of  particular  concern  was  the  area  of 
student  government  where  there  is  often  confusion  in  determining 
how  and  by  whom  policies  that  affect  students  are  made. 


Nonacademic  Employees 

1.6.  It  is  recommended  that  to  the  extent  that  the  participation 

of  nonacademic  employees  will  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
employees  guaranteed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  any 
other  federal,  state,  or  local  statute  or  the  provisions  of  any 
agreement  between  the  University  and  any  recognized  or  certified 
collective  bargaining  representative  of  employees,  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  will  not  violate  the  obligations  of  the  Uni- 
versity under  any  statute  or  agreement,  nonacademic  employees 
may,  where  appropriate,  be  designated  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  committees  of  the  University.     (A,  short-term) 


Cocurricular  Activities  and  Financial  Aid 

The  range  of  organized  nonacademic  activities  for  Duke 
students  includes  the  broad  concerns  of  governance  and  media 
as  well  as  the  numerous  specialized  student  groups  (theater, 
photography,  hobby  clubs).     While  individual  organizations 
have  their  own  intrinsic  functions,  the  purpose  of  cocurricular 
activities  is  more  than  simply  to  accommodate  students  of 
diverse  interests.     Unfortunately  the  prevalent  conception 
of  these  activities  as  extracurricular  demotes  this  program 
to  the  status  of  supplementary  learning.     Actually,  this 
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program  functions  as  cocurricular ,  as  an  integral  component  of 
higher  learning  that  extends  the  University's  classroom  into 
the  laboratory  of  life.     Duke  must  find  ways  to  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  the  student's  participation  in  cocurricular 
activities  and  adjust  attitudes  toward  these  activities 
accordingly. 

1.7.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  University  establish  a 

program  whereby  students  eligible  for  financial  aid  (and  other- 
wise subject  to  a  mandatory  job  requirement),  have  the  job 
requirement  waived  for  participation  in  designated  cocurricular 
activities  to  be  determined  by  an  appropriate  committee.  No 
specific  limitation  as  to  number  was  made.     (A,  $20,000, 
short-term) 

Other  recommendations  mentioned  by  the  Committee  include 
the  publishing  of  a  handbook  which  catalogues  the  titles, 
functions,  and  addresses  of  organizations  to  provide  broader 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  cocurricular  program.  Also 
recommended  is  a  review  of  the  present  responsibilities  of 
the  Office  of  Student  Activities  to  establish  whether  the 
present  staff  is  adequate  to  administer  the  services  required. 


Cultural  Life 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  arts  are  vitally  important 
to  us  not  only  as  individuals,  but  to  our  University  community, 
for  "no  person  attempting  to  contribute  to  the  educational 
leadership  of  this  country  could  do  so  without  considering 
the  cultural  life  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones  upon  which 
the  true  greatness  and  strength  of  a  nation  must  be  built."" 
The  arts  are  no  longer  just  for  the  privileged  few,  but  for 
the  many. 

1.8.  The  Committee  recommends  that  an  Arts  Council  be  formed 

representing  the  various  constituencies  of  the  University  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  cultural  life  of  the  community.  This 
Council  would  encourage  cultural  participation  through  the 
short-term  goals  of  a  weekly  calendar  and  a  bulletin  board 
devoted  to  the  arts,  increased  Chronicle  coverage,  and,  as 
a  midterm  goal,  the  allocation  of  seed  money  to  worthwhile 
projects . 


'-Samuel  B.  Gould,  "The  Arts  Council:     Central  Element  of 
a  Good  Society,"  paper  delivered  at  the  Arts  Council  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1965. 
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Along  the  same  lines,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Cultural  Affairs  Office  should,  as  an  immediate  goal,  publicize 
cultural  events  on  neighboring  campuses;  it  should  provide  a 
"Community  Showcase"  for  talented  members  of  the  University 
community;  and,  as  a  short-term  goal,  it  should  increase  the 
variety  of  membership  series  to  include  such  things  as  a  Jazz 
or  Studio  Opera  Series  as  well  as  a  Chamber  Arts  Series  and 
an  Artist  Series. 


Placement  Office 

1.9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Placement  Office  be  in  the 

structure  of  Educational  Administration  rather  than  Institu- 
tional Advancement.     (A,  immediate) 


The  Environment 

I. 10.  It  is  recommended  that  an  Environmental  Task  Force  with 

diverse  representation  be  established  by  the  administration. 
This  task  force  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
formulating  and  initiating  programs  to  encourage  members  of 
the  University  community  to  take  more  responsibility  for  the 
appearance  and  upkeep  of  our  surroundings.     (A,  short-term) 

Informal  recommendations  are  (1)  the  encouraging  of  students 
to  maintain  and  improve  quads  and  dorms,  (2)  the  discouraging 
of  the  floor  as  an  ashtray,  (3)  the  providing  of  benches  on 
both  campuses  to  help  save  the  grass  and  the  use  of  outdoor 
space  as  an  exhibit  area  for  student  sculpture,  and  (4)  the 
planting  of  shrubs  in  the  quads  for  aesthetic  value  as  well 
as  to  prevent  unplanned  pathways  and  athletic  contests. 


Religious  Life 

The  report  of  the  Chancellor's  Task  Force  on  Campus 
Christian  Ministry  was  reviewed  and  referred  to  the  ongoing 
planning  committee.     A  summary  of  some  of  the  observations 
and  concerns  of  the  Task  Force  appears  below. 

1.  There  needs  to  be  a  complete  evaluation  of  religious 
life  on  the  Duke  campus. 

2.  The  mission  of  the  Chapel  is  to  serve  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  entire  University  community.     Although  the  program 


conducted  in  the  Chapel  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  religious 
program,  the  great  variety  of  activity  should  emanate  from  a 
central  core;  perhaps  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  activity 
should  be  centered  in  and  around  the  Chapel. 

3.  The  lines  of  authority  between  the  University  and  the 
religious  life  activities  are  unclear  and  unnecessarily  complex. 

4.  The  possibility  of  administering  the  religious  life 
program  from  the  Chancellor's  or  Provost's  Office  should  be 
considered. 

5 .  The  Chaplain  is  the  central  administrative  person 
charged  with  responsibility  for  religious  life  on  the  campus 
and  for  the  University  community,  the  operation  of  the  Chapel, 
various  counseling,  and  the  sacerdotal  responsibilities  of 
marriage,  funerals,  baptisms,  commencement  and  convocations." 
He  should  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Religious  Life  staff. 

6 .  There  should  be  a  religious  life  council  to  replace 
the  present  administrative  committee  structure,  composed  of 
20-25  persons  representative  of  all  areas  of  the  University 
community  and  charged  with  overall  direction  of  religious  life. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  should  be  selected  from  the 
council  and  should  not  be  the  Chaplain.     This  group  would  serve 
as  a  policy-setting  body,  much  like  a  local  church's  official 
board.     It  would  be  supportive  in  nature,  advisory  in  function, 
and  representative  in  makeup.     The  denominational  chaplains  should 
be  ex-officio  members  of  this  council  without  the  privilege  of 
vote  or  office. 

7.  There  is  rather  clear  evidence  of  underutilization  of 
the  denominational  chaplains.     There  is  practically  no  coordi- 
nation of  their  efforts  and  little  evidence  that  their  combined 
activities  are  going  in  any  particular  direction. 

8.  The  relationship  of  the  religious  life  program  to 
academic  departments  needs  to  be  considered—especially  relevant 
academic  areas  are  the  Divinity  School,  Art,  Drama,  and  Music. 


"President  Sanford  has  charged  a  committee  with  the  filling  of 
the  now  vacant  Chaplain  position.  The  appointment  will  be  for 
four  years  with  the  option  of  extension. 
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J.     FINE  ARTS 


Introduction 


The  areas  covered  in  this  section  of  the  report  are  Art, 
Art  Museum,  Arts  Administration,  Black  Students  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Chapel,  the  Dance  Program,  the  Drama  Program,  Free- 
water  Films,  the  Music  Department,  and  Page  Auditorium. 

With  increased  leisure  and  the  development  of  a  broader 
arts  constituency,  the  people  of  America,  especially  the  young, 
are  assigning  the  arts  a  higher  priority  in  national  life. 
Faculty  and  students  at  Duke  have  expressed  the  strong  desire 
that  the  arts  be  given  a  greater  emphasis  at  this  University. 

The  Committee  feels  that  universities  have  a  charge  to 
provide  educational  background  and  training  in  the  fine  arts. 
Since  Duke  has  a  sound  financial  base  as  well  as  good  physical 
and  human  resources,  it  has  a  particular  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  fine  arts  programs  within  the  context  of  a 
liberal  arts  education. 


Duke's  major  role  in  the  arts  is  to  broaden  the  cultural 
and  asthetic  education  of  the  student.     We  nevertheless  recognize 
the  need  to  provide  pre-professional  and  professional  training 
for  the  student  in  certain  arts  disciplines. 

The  Committee  emphasis  within  each  area  is  focused  on: 

1.  Strengthening  of  existing  program  by  expansion 
of  course  offerings . 

2.  Development  of  new  degree  areas. 

3.  Evaluation  of  current  facility  use  and  a  pro- 
jection of  future  needs. 

The  following  recommendations  cut  across  divisional  lines: 

J.l.  The  Committee  recommends  the  recruitment  and  admission  of 

students  to  Duke  on  the  basis  of  artistic  talent  as  well  as  exist- 
ing academic  standards.     (A,  short-term;  cross-reference  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid.) 


J. 2.  The  Committee  recommends  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and 

financial  aid  for  artistically  talented  students.  Specifically, 
we  recommend  the  establishment  of  some  undergraduate  merit  scholar- 
ships in  addition  to  need  and  non-need  scholarships  in  each  of  the 
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following  areas:     studio  art,  art  history,  dance,  drama,  and  music. 
Further,  it  is  recommended  that  graduate  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships be  provided  in  art  history.     (A,  $500,000  capital,  $15,000 
operating,  short-term;  cross-reference  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid.) 

J. 3.  The  Committee  recommends  that  University  curricular  and  extra- 

curricular programs  reflect  the  immense  contribution  of  black  people 
in  the  arts  through  the  recruitment  of  black  students  and  full-time 
faculty  in  the  arts.     Cooperation  with  the  Black  Studies  Program  in 
the  recruitment  of  staff  and  cross-listing  of  courses  is  essential. 
(A,  short-term) 


J. 4.  The  Committee  recommends  that  all  academic  departments  in  the 

fine  arts  and  extracurricular  organizations  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  bring  black  artists,  performers,  and  lecturers  to  campus.  (A, 
short-term) 

J. 5.  The  Committee  recommends  funds  be  raised  ($7,000)  to  support 

a  loan  exhibit  from  the  Museum  of  African  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  gallery  space  for  the  exhibition  of  minority  group  art  be 
provided  in  the  Duke  Art  Museum  if  it  can  be  done  within  the  exist- 
ing space.     (A,  short-term) 

J. 6.  The  Committee  recommends  courses  in  jazz,  the  black  musical 

heritage,  black  musicians,  Afro-American  dances,  and  black  drama 
be  offered  through  the  appropriate  academic  departments.  (A, 
short-term) 

J. 7.  The  Committee  recommends  the  funding  of  an  expanded  and  better 

coordinated  program  of  visiting  lecturers  and  art ists-in-residence 
in  conjunction  with  NCCU,  and  UNC .     The  Committee  recommends  an 
annual  rotation  amongst  the  departments.     (A,  short-term) 

J. 8.  The  Committee  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 

committee  on  the  arts.     This  committee's  purpose  would  be  to  gather 
information  on  some  of  the  widespread  problems  afflicting  the  arts 
at  Duke  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  new  ideas  and  projects. 
Five  areas  of  immediate  concern  to  such  a  committee  follow: 


a.     A  survey  should  be  conducted  to  determine 

available  space  in  the  University  that  could 
be  allocated  to  various  arts  departments  and 
organizations.  Specifically,  workshop  space 
is  needed  for  arts  and  crafts. 


b.     Improved  media  coverage  of  the  arts  at  Duke. 
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c.  The  Committee  should  represent  the  fine  arts 
interest  at  Duke  to  insure  that  adaquate  space  is 
provided  in  the  proposed  Union  Building  for 
rehearsal  and  organizational  purposes. 

d.  An  investigation  of  the  potential  of  audio- 
visual educational  needs  at  Duke  should  be 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Freewater 
Film  Society.     The  further  development  of 
existing  media  resources  (TV,  film,  etc.) 
has  implications  not  only  for  the  arts  but 
for  all  areas  of  the  University. 

e.  A  community  council  on  the  arts  composed  of 
representatives  from  Duke,  NCCU,  Allied  Arts, 
and  other  civic  groups  should  be  convened  to 
assess  community  needs  in  the  arts. 

While  the  above  recommendations  encompass  all  departments 
and  divisions  of  the  arts ,  the  Committee  has  made  specific 
recommendations  in  each  area.     These  recommendations  are  unique 
and  should  be  considered  individually. 


Art 

These  recommendations  are  submitted  with  the  intention  of 
strengthening  studio  art  instruction,  heretofore  an  area  of 
peripheral  interest,  and  promoting  the  full  realization  of  the 
steadily  maturing  Art  History  Program.     A  university  art  depart- 
ment should  ideally  prepare  its  majors  to  become  artists,  teachers, 
scholars,  critics,  and  museum  workers.     The  program  should  also 
provide  non-majors  with  an  understanding  of  studio  art  and  art 
history,  enriching  other  fields  of  study. 


Studio  Art .     A  studio  art  major  is  currently  offered  by  the 
Art  Department.     The  B.A.  Program  is  handicapped  by  a  limited 
choice  of  courses,  an  inability  to  specialize  in  one  medium,  and 
inadequate  facilities.     The  requirements  for  a  major  are  a  minimum 
of  two  semesters  of  art  history,  basic  courses  in  drawing  and 
design,  and  concentration  in  either  painting,  sculpture,  print- 
making,  or  photography.     The  Committee  recommends  that  everything 
other  than  introductory  courses  be  delayed  in  the  four  areas 
mentioned  so  the  initial  effect  would  be  to  educate  the  maximum 
number  of  students  in  these  areas .     One  part-time  and  three  full- 
time  faculty  members  are  required. 
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The  Committee  recommends  the  appointment  of  one  full-time 
faculty  member  in  printmaking,  painting,  sculpture,  and  one  part- 
time  appointment  in  photography.     Funding  required  is  $25,000. 
(A,  short-term) 

The  Committee  recommends  the  construction  and/or  conversion 
of  space  to  accommodate  three  studio  areas,  preferably  adjacent 
to  the  Museum;  Asbury  Building,  which  currently  houses  the  studio 
facilities,  is  slated  to  be  torn  down.     (A,  short-term;  cross- 
reference  Physical  Facilities.) 


Art  History.     The  Committee  recommends  there  be  an  endowed 
series  of  guest  lecturers.     (A,  short-term) 

The  Committee  recommends  that  funds  be  allocated  for  the 
improvement  of  the  slide  and  photographic  study  collections  and 
the  consolidation  and  continued  improvement  of  the  art  history 
library.     Funding  required  is  $20,000.     (B,  short-term) 

The  Committee  recommends  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Geology 
Department  in  the  Art  Museum  be  converted  for  use  by  the  Art  Depart- 
ment for  classrooms,  office  space,  and  the  art  library.     (A,  short- 
term;  referred  to  the  Educational  Facility  Committee  to  see  if  they 
can  find  adequate  housing  for  Geology.) 


The  Art  Museum.     The  Art  Museum's  primary  purpose  is  to  serve 
as  a  research  and  educational  tool  for  the  University  and  Durham 
communities.     The  Museum  has  been  stymied  in  its  realization  of 
these  goals  by  limited  staff,  resources,  and  facilities. 

The  Committee  recommends  increased  University  funding  of 
major  loan  and  permanent  exhibitions.     The  escalating  costs  of 
exhibits  make  greater  University  and  outside  assistance  impera- 
tive.    Requested  funding  is  $40,000.     (A,  short-term) 

The  Committee  recommends  the  immediate  formation  of  a  Friends 
of  the  Museum  organization.  Such  a  group  would  help  publicize  and 
gain  support  for  Museum  programs.     (A,  short-term) 

The  Committee  recommends  the  development  of  an  undergraduate 
and  graduate  museum  internship  program.     Because  of  the  amount  of 
student  time  involved,  we  suggest  that  the  program  be  arranged 
under  a  work-study  format  or  accredited  through  the  Art  Department. 
(A,  short-term) 
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J. 17.  The  Committee  recommends  the  funding  of  Museum  publications, 

i.e.,  bulletins  and  exhibition  brochures,  to  publicize  the  Museum 
and  serve  as  an  outlet  for  student  and  faculty  articles.  Required 
funding  is  $6,000.     (C,  short-term) 

J. 18.  The  Committee  recommends  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 

museum  director  as  a  joint  appointment  with  a  curator  of  Modern 
Art.     An  assistant  director  is  needed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  Museum  and  the  community.     The  Assistant  Museum  Director  would 
oversee  and  develop  programs  for  the  University,  i.e.,  the  intern- 
ships, and  the  community,  i.e.,  the  docent  school  program.  (A, 
$20,000,  short-term) 

J. 19.  The  Committee  recommends  the  conversion  of  the  south  wing 

attic  of  the  Museum  for  office  and  storage  space.     (A,  $100,000, 
short-term) 

J. 20.  The  Committee  recommends  the  following  measures  to  maintain 

minimum  Museum  security:     (a)  installation  of  crash  bars  for 
ground  floor  doors;   (b)  construction  of  security  doors  to  seal 
off  the  north  and  south  wings  in  an  emergency;   (c)  installation 
of  an  efficient  night  alarm  system;   (d)  construction  of  a  second 
inner  door  behind  the  main  entrance.     (A,  short-term) 

J. 21.  The  Committee  recommends  sufficient  parking  for  public  and 

service  use  be  provided  adjacent  to  the  Museum.     (Referred  to 
the  Traffic  Commission) 

J. 22.  The  Committee  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  self-suffi- 

cient Museum  Boutique  with  the  aid  of  the  Friends  of  the  Museum. 
(B,  short-term) 


The  Chapel 

The  Duke  Chapel  should  serve  a  twofold  purpose:     (1)  to  pro- 
vide for  communal  worship  on  campus;   (2)  to  expand  and  develop 
programs  for  instrumental,  choral,  and  dramatic  offerings. 

In  recognition  of  these  services,  the  Chapel  Rehabilitation 
Committee  hopes  to  acquire  the  following:     two  pipe  organs,  a 
reasonable  public  address  system,  and  the  basement's  renovation. 
An  endowment  of  $1,000,000  is  essential  for  the  utilization  of 
the  renovated  premises. 
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J. 23.  The  following  were  recommended  for  the  renovated  Chapel: 

a)  Flentrop  Organ  (Nave-narthes )-- (A ,  $270,000) 

b)  Fisk  Organ  (Chancel)--(B,  $150,000) 

c)  Treatment  of  Guastavino  Tile  to  reduce  sound 
absorption--(A,  $35,000) 

d)  New  P. A.   System— (A,  $35,000) 

e)  Air  conditioning-- (B,  $35,000) 

f)  Rehabilitation  of  the  basement-- (B ,  $200,000) 


The  Dance  Program 

Since  its  inception,  the  Woman's  Department  of  Physical 
Education  has  included  dance  activity  in  its  course  curriculum. 
A  student  may  now  major  in  Physical  Education  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  dance.     At  this  time,  the  dance  group  does  not  wish  to 
be  separated  from  the  Department. 

J. 24.  The  Committee  recommends  the  appointment  of  an  additional 

dance  instructor  and  adequate  compensation  for  a  dance  accom- 
panist.    An  additional  instructor  could  be  acquired  by  filling 
the  next  vacancy  in  the  Woman's  Physical  Education  Department. 
A  dance  accompanist  may  be  arranged  for  under  the  work-study 
program.     (B,  short-term) 

J. 25.  The  Committee  recommends  development  of  the  following 

curricular  areas  in  conjunction  with  the  Dance  faculty: 
(a)  principles  of  sound  in  relation  to  dance;   (b)  movement  anal- 
ysis;    (c)  notation  and  aesthetics  of  dance;  (d)  seminar  in  dance 
performance,  and  technique  courses  that  stress  Afro-American 
Dances.     (B,  short-term) 

J. 26.  The  Committee  recommends  granting  of  top-scheduling  priority 

in  the  Ark  to  the  dance  program.     (A,  immediate) 

J. 27.  The  Committee  recommends  the  renovation  of  the  Ark  basement 

to  accommodate  dressing  and  storage  areas.     (A,  short-term) 

J. 28.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  construction  of  a  new  dance 

studio  be  referred  to  the  University  Architect's  Office  and  be 
planned  into  the  new  University  Union  Building. 


The  Drama  Program 

It  is  felt  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Duke  Players  to  expand 
and  enrich  their  services  to  the  University  and  Durham  communities 
in  four  ways:     (1)  requesting  revision  of  the  academic  program; 
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(2)  gradual  enlargement  of  the  professional  producing  staff; 

(3)  enriching  the  production  program;   (4)  repairing  and  refurbish- 
ing the  present  physical  plant,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  new  and 
adequate  facilities. 

J. 29.  The  Committee  recommends  the  provision  of  funds  to  maintain 

the  current  level  of  play  production.     (B,  short-term) 

J.  30.  The  Committee  recommends  investigation  of  the  following 

proposals:     (a)  development  of  a  reader's  theater,   (b)  encourage- 
ment of  the  writing  and  production  of  student  plays,   (c)  exchange 
of  play  productions  with  nearby  colleges,   (d)  sponsoring  of  field 
trips  to  New  York  City  and  other  cities  for  drama  students,  and 
(e)  encouragement  of  training  in  drama.     (A,  short-term) 

J. 31.  The  Committee  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  managing  director 

of  the  Duke  Players  who  will  combine  a  teaching  load  of  one  course 
with  play  production  duties.  (A,  $15,000,  midterm)  The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Duke  Players '  staff  be  increased  to  include 
visiting  directors,  box  office  and  promotion  managers,  a  costumer, 
and  a  secretary.  The  Friends  of  Duke  Players  might  be  called  upon 
to  fill  the  latter  roles.     (A,  midterm) 

J. 32.  The  Committee  recommends  funds  be  sought  to  repair  and  renovate 

Branson  Theater.     (A,  $30,000,  midterm) 

J. 33.  The  Committee  agreed  that  if  the  request  for  a  permanent  space 

for  the  Duke  Players  in  the  New  University  Union  Building  was  for 
performing  space,  there  would  not  be  need  for  a  new  Dance  Building. 
The  basement  of  the  Chapel  was  also  mentioned  as  a  possible  home 
for  the  Duke  Players . 


Film  and  Media 

Duke  to  the  ever-growing  interest  and  participation  in  film 
in  general  and  the  Freewater  Film  Committee,  in  particular,  there 
exists  a  need  to  maximize  the  potential  of  film-making  as  a  co- 
curricular  activity  at  Duke.     Film  not  only  serves  as  an  important 
outlet  for  student  creativity  but  also  as  an  educational  tool  and 
a  service  for  all  areas  of  the  University. 

J. 34.  The  Committee  recommends  endorsement  of  student  production 

of  documentary,  fictional,  and  departmental  films. 

J. 35.  The  Committee  recommends  University  support  of  a  foreign  film 

series  and  a  popular  film  program  to  fulfill  campus  entertainment 
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needs  and  provide  revenue  for  film  production  endeavors.  (A, 
short-term) 

J. 36.  The  Committee  recommends  instruction  in  film  history  and 

film-making  techniques  be  offered  through  the  appropriate  existing 
departments.     (A,  short-term) 

J. 37.  The  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  .of  the  following  film 

survival  budget  for  equipment  and  supplies: 


B&W  Film  Stock 

$  1, 

860, 

.00 

Print  Stock  for  Work  Printing 

Above 

715, 

.00 

Magnetic  Strip  Print  Stock  for 

Final  Prints 

175, 

.00 

Processing  Above  at  Duke  Labs 

1, 

390, 

,00 

Printing  Charges  for  Work  Prints 

1 , 

440, 

.00 

Special  Printing  (sound  tracks, 

effects ,  etc . ) 

2, 

000, 

.00 

Sound  Work  (resolving,  mixing, 

etc .  ) 

200, 

,00 

Loan  Payments  on  Palmer  Inter- 

lock Projector 

1, 

000, 

.00 

Equipment  Rental 

100, 

,00 

Magnetic  Tape  (16mm  £  1/4") 

300, 

,00 

Minor  Editing  and  Production 

Costs 

700, 

,00 

Equipment  Overhaul 

1, 

000, 

.00 

$10,880, 

.00 

A,  $12,000,  immediate) 

J. 38.  The  Committee  recommends  the  services  of  the  Medical  Center 

Audiovisual  Lab  be  used  to  supplement  the  Freewater  facility  in 
the  Old  Chemistry  Building.     (A,  midterm) 

J. 39.  The  Committee  recommends  the  appointments  of  a  Student  Affairs 

Media  Adviser  and  a  University  Media  Coordinator.     The  former  staff 
member  should  be  concerned  with  the  creative  aspects  of  film,  the 
arrangement  of  the  campus  film  series,  the  utilization  of  equip- 
ment by  students,  and  the  consulting  of  student  groups  interested 
in  film  production.     (A,  midterm)     The  University  Media  Coordinator 
would  be  attached  to  the  Medical  Center  Audiovisual  Lab.     He  must 
be  well-versed  in  the  technical  aspects  of  film  production  and 
advise  the  entire  University  on  its  utilization  of  media.  (A, 
immediate ) 
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The  Music  Department 

The  Music  Department  maintains  a  strong  undergraduate  curric- 
ulum in  theory,  composition,  history,  performance,  and  music 
education,  and  is  acquiring  a  new  building  to  house  its  teaching 
program.     The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  concerned  with 
projects  designed  to  augment  the  quality  and  diversity  of  music 
education  at  Duke  and  to  extend  the  cultural  resources  afforded 
by  the  Department  to  the  community. 

J. 40.  The  Committee  recommends  the  funding  of  the  Department's 

Stringed  Instrument  Teaching  and  Performance  Project.     The  program 
would  encompass  three  stages:     (a)  preparatory  school  for  children 
from  the  ages  of  five  through  sixteen,  (b)  college  level  study,  and 
(c)  string  teaching  internships  for  Duke  students.     Although  facilities 
and  staff  are  available,  $10,000  is  needed  for  scholarships  in  all 
program  stages  and  for  material  and  administrative  support.  (A, 
short-term) 

J. 41.  The  Committee  recommends  the  investigation  of  a  program  to 

renovate  and  air-condition  Baldwin  Auditorium  and  the  East  Duke 
Music  Room  to  equip  both  to  serve  as  performance  facilities. 
(B,  midterm) 


Page  Auditorium 

The  Committee  recommends  the  rehabilitation  of  Page  Auditorium 
as  the  major  facility  on  the  Duke  campus  today.     Although  there  has 
been  some  upgrading  of  the  auditorium  through  the  years,  it  is 
archaic  by  present-day  standards.     Major  orchestras,  ballet  companies, 
and  dramatic  company  sets  cannot  be  properly  housed  on  the  small 
stage. 

J. 42.  The  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  items 

if  Page  Auditorium  is  to  remain  usable.     The  recommendations  are 
not  listed  in  any  order  of  priority: 

(a)  Air-conditioning  for  year-round  use.     (B,  $50,000, 
short-term) 

(b)  Stage  floor  replacement.     (A,  $10,225,  immediate) 

(c)  Expansion  of  the  stage  to  allow  minimum  wing 
space  entrance.     Replace  and  rebuild  piano  box. 
(B,  short-term) 
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(d)  Add  to  the  rigging  and  upgrade  present  system, 
installing  safety  guards  around  ladders  and 
loading  zones.     (A,  immediate) 

(e)  Upgrade  dressing  rooms  and  rest  rooms,  adding  two 
shower  stalls  and  proper  heat  and  lighting.  ($7,500) 
(B,  short-term) 

(f)  Lighting.     Light  board  should  be  checked  for  problems. 
Install  a  power  source  and  patch  panel  for  stage 
control  of  balcony  lights  (ridding  hall  of  unprotect- 
ed power  cables  ($2,305).     Purchase  additional  trouper 
spot  ($1,000)  and  other  instruments  needed  for  minimum 
use  ($5,000).     (A,  immediate) 

(g)  Replacement  of  most  of  the  curtain  draperies,  which 
have  lost  their  fireproof  capacity  and  are  rotten 
from  dust  and  age.     ($5,000)     (A,  immediate) 

(h)  Replace  shell  (old  shell  has  no  acoustical  value,  is 
25  years  old,  and  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  (A, 
$8,575,  immediate) 

(i)  Replace  film  equipment  (35mm);  sound  and  projector 
are  approximately  40  years  old,  and  replacement 
parts  are  nonexistent.     (A,  $20,500,  immediate) 

(j)  Sound  system  made  stereophonic.     (B,  long-range) 

(k)  Repainting  of  all  areas--stage ,  auditorium,  rest 
rooms,  dressing  rooms.     (B,  short-term) 

(1)  Carpeting  of  stairs  and  aisles.     (B,  short-term) 
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K.     REGIONAL  AND  STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Introduction 

Duke  University,  with  strong  roots  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
South,  has  taken  community  and  regional  responsibilities  seriously. 
There  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  a  university  and  the 
region  in  which  that  University  finds  itself.     Regional  responsi- 
bilities are  assumed  to  be  a  part  of  Duke's  mission. 

The  primary  responsibilities  of  the  faculty  and  students  of 
a  university  are  academic  training,  learning,  and  research;  and 
the  most  important  contribution  that  Duke  can  make  to  the  region 
is  to  provide  an  institution  distinguished  for  its  teaching  and 
research  in  widely  varied  fields.     Departments  and  schools  should 
be  encouraged  to  support  programs  attractive  to  students ,  and  the 
University  should  provide  all  possible  support  for  obtaining 
resources  which  can  be  used  in  research. 

For  political  scientists,  economists,  sociologists,  histo- 
rians, biologists,  indeed  for  scholars  in  almost  every  discipline, 
Durham,  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  southern  region  pro- 
vide laboratories  for  research  which  have  been  exploited  by  faculty, 
graduate  students,  and  undergraduates.     Every  department  and  school 
has  expertise  which  has  been  employed  usefully  in  the  region.  In 
some  instances ,  the  contributions  are  obvious :     the  Medical  Center 
with  its  clinics  ,  the  Music  Department  with  its  concerts  and  work- 
shops,  the  Department  of  Education  with  a  variety  of  programs  in 
conjunction  with  the  public  schools,  the  Chapel,  the  Concert  series, 
the  Art  Museum,  the  Research  Triangle,  the  Pastor's  School,  and  the 
Center  on  Law  and  Poverty . 

In  other  instances ,  the  contributions  of  the  University  are 
less  obvious,  but  equally  important:     the  Duke  trained  Ph.D.'s, 
business  managers,  and  preachers  who  are  filling  positions  in  the 
region;  and  the  students  who  are  doing  research,  tutoring  the  dis- 
advantaged child,  or  working  at  institutions  such  as  the  Edgemont 
Community  Center. 

Although  Duke  makes  substantial  contributions  to  the  region, 
it  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent.     Much  of  its  research  lies 
fallow  in  the  Library;  relationships  with  the  city  of  Durham  and 
the  region  in  general  are  polite  rather  than  cordial and  countless 
unexploited  opportunities  exist.     Moreover,  new  conditions  produce 
new  opportunities  to  develop  interdisciplinary  programs  and  to  com- 
bine the  conventionally  academic  with  the  less  conventional  and  the 
practical.     In  urging  that  the  University  adopt  certain  priorities 
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as  bases  for  a  regional  program,  we  must  acknowledge  the  academic 
freedom  of  departments  and  individual  faculty  members  in  determin- 
ing their  own  teaching  and  research  priorities  and  the  limitations 
upon  University  resources. 


Priorities 

While  fulfilling  the  missions  of  higher  education,  teach- 
ing, and  research,  the  Committee  proposes  that  Duke  University 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  the  South,  the  state,  and  the 
community  by  giving  highest  general  priority  to  creating  the 
basis  for  a  multiracial  society  in  the  South.  We  suggest  this 
be  the  particular  concern  of  the  ongoing  committee. 

In  the  course  of  its  discussions,  the  Committee  considered 
numerous  other  possible  areas  :     the' Elimination  of  poverty;  the 
improvement  of  health ,  %'ducation  and  housing;  regional  cubture 
and  regional  participation  in  the  arts  ;^%.e gal  conditions  ^  studies 
of  labor  relations,  mass  transportation  and  community  engineering, 
ecology,  and  means  of  serving  the  religious  needs  of  the  area;  and 
the  development  of  Library  resources  and  techniques  which  would 
provide  more  useful  services  for  the  area  and  for  teaching  and 
research . 

The  Committee  Concluded  that  many  of  these  goals  were  not 
appropriate  subjects  for  specific  recommendations,  but  should  be 
left  to  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate  department  or  school 
of  the  University.     It  concluded,  moreover,  that  general  goals 
(such  as  those  related  to  problems  of  poverty,  housing,  education, 
and  labor  relations)  could  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  goal  of  the 
elimination  of  racism.     The  efforts  of  the  University  in  the 
specific  problem  areas  mentioned  would  focus  primarily  on  teaching 
and  research . 


Recommendations 

Proposals  for  Action  within  the  University: 

K.l.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  make  a  more  comprehensive  and 

sustained  effort  to  recruit  black  students - -undergraduate ,  graduate, 
and  professional  and  that  funding  be  increased  to  assure  a  measur- 
able and  significant  advance  toward  this  goal.     (A,  immediate) 

K.2.  It  is  recommended  Duke  institute  a  study  on  standards  of  ad- 

mission for  blacks  (subsumed  under  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid.) 


K.3.  It  is  recommended  Duke  take  affirmative  action  to  recruit 

blacks  for  faculty  and  administrative  positions.     (A,  immediate) 
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K.4-.  It  is  recommended  Duke  provide  additional  support  for  the 

Black  Studies  Program.     (A,  $30,000,  immediate) 

K.5.  It  is  recommended  Duke  encourage  existing  departments  and 

special  conglomerates,  such  as  the  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs ,  and  the  Center  for  Southern  Studies ,  to 
develop  areas  of  teaching,  research,  and  publication  that  will 
illuminate  racial  problems  in  the  South,  analyze  alternatives, 
and  contribute  to  solutions.     (A,  immediate) 

K.6.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  provide  a  training  program  on 

racism  for  all  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel.  (A, 
$27,000,  short-term) 

K.7.  It  is  recommended  Duke  support  internship  programs  in 

national,  state,  and  local  agencies.   (A,  $50,000,  short-term) 


It  is  recommended  Duke  be  made  a  model  for  labor  relations 
and  encourage  research  in  local  and  regional  labor  problems. 
(A,  Immediate) 


K.9.  It  is  recommended  Duke  develop  cooperative  programs  with 

local  and  regional  universities.     This  recommendation  would  be 
primarily  concerned  with  expansion  of  the  existing  cooperative 
relationships  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  North  Carolina  Central 
University.     It  should  also  explore  possibilities  of  working  with 
black  institutions  such  as  St.  Augustine's  College,  Shaw  University, 
and  the  Atlanta  University  Center.     (A,  immediate) 

K.10.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  maintain  leadership  in  creating, 

utilizing,  and  serving  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board.  (A, 
immediate ) 


K.ll.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  provide  transportation  for  students 

enrolled  in  courses  at  neighboring  universities.     (B,  midterm) 


It  is  recommended  that  Duke  encourage  expansion  of  the  Oral 
History  Program.     (A,  immediate) 


K.13.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  support  the  Office  of  Placement 

Services  in  expanding  contacts  in  the  region.     (A,  immediate) 


K.1M-.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  encouragement  of  utilization  of 

University  facilities  ,  particularly  during  summer  months  and  other 
vacations,  for  institutes  (teacher  refresher  courses,  etc.)  and 
conferences.     (A,  short-term) 


K.15. 


It  is  recommended  that  Duke  intensify  cooperation  with  nearby 
public  school  units.     (A,  referred  to  ongoing  committee) 
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K.16.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  continue  to  investigate  the 

desirability  of  a  model  school  either  on  the  campus  or  in  the 
Research  Triangle.     (A,  $75,000,  short-term) 


Further  consideration  of  the  Coordination  of  Regional 
Program  Activities : 

As  programs  develop,  additional  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  best  way  to  coordinate  Duke's  efforts.     A  Regional 
Programs  Office  which  would  perform  an  informational  rather  than 
a  supervisory  function  should  be  one  of  the  alternatives  considered. 

K.17.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  formation  of  a  coordinating 

committee  to  survey  the  University's  total  activity  in  the  region, 
to  provide  coordination  where  necessary,  to  assure  intra-institutional 
liaison  and  exchange  of  information,  and  to  consult  affirmatively  with 
Durham's  elective  and  civic  leaders  to  determine  whether  Duke's  re- 
sources can  be  brought  to  bear  on  specific  community  problems.  (A, 
midterm) 

K.18.  It  is  recommended  that  a  clearinghouse  for  information  be 

formed . 

a.  Consideration  of  an  office  on  campus  with  a  secretary 
charged  with  keeping  track  of  and  publicizing  Uni- 
versity activities  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
community  and  region  and  research  studies  which  have 
been  done  or  are  being  done  on  local  topics . 

b.  An  investigation  of  the  desirability  of  having  an  office 
in  downtown  Durham  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
above.     (B,  midterm) 


L.       INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Introduction 

Duke  University  must  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  inter- 
national activities,  building  upon  existing  strengths  and 
adding  innovative  new  dimensions.     The  University's  objective 
in  this  area  must  be  to  enrich  the  education  of  its  students, 
provide  significant  opportunities  for  teaching,  research, 
and  service  for  its  faculty,  and  broaden  the  horizons  of  all 
members  of  the  University  community. 

The  core  of  the  University's  work  in  the  international 
field  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be  international 
studies,  closely  tied  to  Duke's  primary  mission  of  under- 
graduate teaching,  graduate  and  professional  training,  and 
research.     In  addition  to  international  studies,  the 
Committee  examined  a  wide  range  of  international  programs 
and  activities;  these  included  study  abroad  opportunities, 
university  to  university  exchange,  increasing  Duke's  foreign 
student  population,  the  role  of  the  International  Office, 
and  the  need  for  coordinating  leadership  of  the  University's 
international  programs. 


International  Studies 

Duke  has  become  the  leading  university  in  the  South  in. 
international  studies  and  has  the  potential  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  institutions  in  the  nation.     The  Commonwealth 
Studies  Center  is  perhaps  the  foremost  In  the  United  States, 
with  particular  strengths  In  research  and  teaching  on  Canada 
and  Australia.     The  South  Asia  Program  has  received  sub- 
stantial federal  funds  over  several  years  and  probably  ranks 
among  the  top  ten  in  the  nation  today.     Duke  also  has  centers 
of  organized  activity,  more  modest  in  scope,  concerned  with 
Africa,  East  Asia,  Hispanic  America,  and  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe . 

Typically,  universities  develop  stature  in  international 
studies  through  a  distinguished  core  faculty  in  several 
related  disciplines  who  share  depth  knowledge,  teaching 
interests  and  skills,  and  specialized  research  competence 
concerning  particular  subareas  of  the  world.     The  faculty 
members  join  together  in  a  special  program  or  area  studies 
committee  concerned  with  a  particular  region  or  foreign 
area,  its  history  and  traditions,  its  people  and  their 
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only  by  concentrating  on  a  manageable  number  of  foreign 
areas  where  its  resources  and  comparative  advantage  will 
sustain  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  core  faculty  of 
viable  size  and  quality. 

Over  more  than  a  decade  substantial  foundation  funds 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  plus  significant  grants  from  the 
federal  government  for  support  of  language  and  area  studies , 
have  provided  the  base  for  Duke's  international  studies  pro- 
grams.    Through  these  grants  the  University  has  been  able  to 
establish  viable  programs  in  the  areas  enumerated  earlier-- 
Commonwealth  studies  (especially  Canada  and  Australia),  South 
Asia,  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
East  Asia. 

L.l.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  give  first  prior- 

ity to  maintaining  its  present  leadership  position  in  the 
areas  of  Commonwealth  Studies  and  South  Asia.   (A,  immediate) 

L.2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  administration, 

with  the  assistance  of  relevant  members  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Studies  (COIS),  undertake  a  careful  review  of 
the  other  areas  in  international  studies  already  underway  at 
Duke  and  those  which,  although  not  yet  fully  mobilized  into 
a  center  or  program,  represent  areas  with  considerable  poten- 
tial.    This  review  would  include  assessment  of  the  areas  of 


culture  and  values,  and  the  contemporary  socioeconomic  and 
political  reality  of  the  area.     The  key  to  development  of 
effective  programs  in  teaching  (graduate  and  undergraduate) 
and  research  focused  upon  a  foreign  area  lies  in  building 
this  core  faculty  group  and  providing  it  essential  support. 
Essential  support  includes:     (1)  library  holdings  adequate 
for  teaching  and  research;  (2)  graduate  student  fellowships 
to  provide  research  and  perhaps  teaching  assistants; 
(3)  language  training;  and  (4)  research  support,  including 
travel  funds  to  make  periodic  visits  to  the  study  area. 

The  question  of  how  many  faculty  represent  the  critical 
mass  necessary  to  sustain  development  of  a  program  of  teach- 
ing and  research  can  not  be  precisely  answered.     Beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  quality  and  extent  of  ancillary  support 
may  become  more  important  than  additional  faculty.  The 
necessary  critical  mass  may  also  vary  depending  upon  the 
particular  foreign  area  involved  and  its  characteristics  in 
terms  of  history,  culture,  languages,  printed  literature, 
and  so  on. 

Certain  things  are  clear,  however.     A  university  of 
modest  size  can  develop  excellence  in  international  studies 
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organized  strength — Africa,  East  Asia,  Hispanic  America,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.     Other  areas  deserving 
evaluation  would  include  Western  European  studies  and  Near 
Eastern  studies.     The  objective  of  these  systematic  reviews 
would  be  to  determine  in  each  instance  what  additional  re- 
sources (if  any)  are  required  to  establish  the  critical  mass 
of  faculty  talent  and  sustain  it  with  ancillary  support  to 
offer  a  fully  effective  program  of  undergraduate  instruction, 
graduate  training,  and  faculty  research.     The  next  step 
would  be  to  establish  relative  priorities  to  guide  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  further  program  development  in  international 
studies.     In  undertaking  such  an  evaluation,  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  potential  additional  support 
which  might  be  available  through  collaboration  with  neighbor- 
ing institutions,  especially  North  Carolina  Central  University 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  (A, 
short-term) 

So  far  the  University's  programs  in  international 
studies  have  been  largely  concentrated  in  traditional  arts 
and  sciences  departments.     Yet  every  one  of  the  professional 
schools  at  Duke  have  faculty  members  and  students  with  clear 
interests  and  competence  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  inter- 
national studies.     In  each  of  these  schools—Business , 
Divinity,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Nursing — 
the  faculty  leadership  recognizes  the  desirability  of  placing 
greater  emphasis  upon  international  programs  and  seeking 
close  relationships  with  other  parts  of  the  University  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  international  interests. 

L.3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  encourage  its 

professional  schools  to  become  more  directly  involved  in  the 
present  ongoing  programs  in  international  studies  and  to 
join  fully  in  the  development  of  new  international  studies. 
(A,  short-term) 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  a  shift  in  foundation 
interests  away  from  the  support  of  traditional  area  studies 
activities  towards  support  for  academic  programs  focusing 
on  the  comparative  exploration  of  certain  central  problems 
of  modern  society  like  "national  development,"  "urbanization," 
or  "industrialization".     One  logical  response  to  this  appar- 
ent shift  in  the  emphasis  of  foundation  funding  sources 
might  be  to  develop  closer  working  relationships  between  the 
faculty  and  students  involved  in  international  studies  and 
those  engaged  in  the  several  problem  and  policy  oriented 
centers  within  the  University.     The  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Aging  and  Human  Development,  the  Center  for  Demographic 
Studies  (formerly  the  Population  Studies  Program),  and  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  come  immediately  to  mind.  As 
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the  program  and  activities  of  the  Environmental  Studies 
Center  develop  this  could  be  another  problem  area  to  which 
the  international  studies  people  can  relate  more  closely. 

L.4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  encourage  develop- 

ment of  closer  relationships  between  faculty  and  students  in 
international  programs  and  those  in  policy  and  problem 
oriented  research  centers ,  with  a  view  to  developing  collab- 
orative research  within  international  studies  on  problems  of 
modern  society.     (A,  immediate) 

So  far  the  discussion  of  international  studies  has 
focused  entirely  upon  programs  involving  a  number  of  faculty 
and  students  from  several  departments  who  constitute  an 
organized  program.     There  is  also  an  important  place  in 
international  studies  for  the  innovative  research  or  teach- 
ing project,  involving  a  single  faculty  member  or  a  small 
group  of  faculty  and  students.     It  would  also  be  valuable  to 
bring  distinguished  foreign  visitors  to  the  campus  and  to 
invite  a  particular  distinguished  figure  in  international 
affairs--a  career  ambassador ,  or  United  Nations  official, 
for  example--to  come  for  a  semester  or  an  academic  year  as 
a  kind  of  "diplomat"  in  residence. 

L.5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  encourage  and 

support  innovative  international  projects  of  various  faculty 
members  or  small  groups  of  faculty,  and  that  full  explora- 
tions be  undertaken  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  regular  program  of  distinguished  foreign  visitors, 
including  the  diplomat  in  residence  idea.     (A,  short-term) 

Finally ,  under  the  heading  of  international  studies ,  the 
Committee  calls  attention  to  the  proposal  from  COIS  for 
establishment  of  an  interdisciplinary  undergraduate  major  in 
comparative  international  studies. 

L.6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  major  program  in  comparative 

international  studies  be  made  available  to  undergraduate 
students  in  Arts  and  Sciences.     (A,  immediate) 


Areas  of  Enrichment 

Study  Abroad.     While  fewer  than  eight  undergraduates 
studied  abroad  in  1963,  all  in  Western  Europe,  in  the  last 
few  years  more  than  fifty  students  each  year  have  studied  in 
Europe,  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.     Summer  programs  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Israel,  France,  and  Italy  have  been  developed 
by  small  groups  of  students  together  with  a  Duke  professor. 
An  exchange  program  with  Warwick  University  will  begin  in 
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1972-73,  and  Duke's  first  semester  program  developed  specif- 
ically for  Duke  students  will  take  place  in  Vienna  in  the 
spring  semester  of  1973. 

Increasingly,  Duke  graduate  students  spend  some  time  in 
study  and  research  in  other  countries.     Frequently  such  a 
foreign  experience  is  required  for  dissertations. 

L.7.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  University  work  to  expand 

and  diversify  the  wide  range  of  existing  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  undergraduate  study  abroad.     Moreover,  more 
specific  information  and  counseling  should  be  made  available 
through  the  office  responsible  for  foreign  study  programs. 
(A,  short-term) 

L.8.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  University  encourage  the 

development  of  foreign  study  programs  directed  by  Duke 
University  faculty  members  and  designed  to  meet  the  special 
academic  and  cultural  needs  of  Duke  students.     These  should 
be  instituted  to  complement  and  supplement  those  alternatives 
already  available  to  undergraduate  students.  Wherever 
appropriate,  Duke  graduate  students  might  also  be  incor- 
porated into  study  abroad  programs  for  assisting  faculty, 
carrying  on  research  in  their  special  areas  of  interest,  and 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  their  graduate  training.  (A, 
short-term) 

L.9.  It  is  recommended  that  summer  study  or  work-study  pro- 

grams abroad,  directed  by  Duke  faculty  for  Duke  students,  be 
expanded.     Duke  students  who  have  studied  abroad  can  contri- 
bute effectively  to  such  efforts  by  assisting  In  their  organi- 
zation and  coordination.     (A,  short-term) 

The  responsibility  for  assuring  a  student  in  arts  and 
sciences  that  his  study  abroad  will  yield  him  academic  credit 
rests  with  the  UFCAS  Committee  on  Study  Abroad.     This  group 
reviews  all  programs  for  study  abroad  and  approves  those  of 
substantial  quality.     At  present  students  who  earn  credit 
for  study  abroad  enroll  at  Duke  for  independent  study  to  be 
done  abroad,  enroll  directly  in  a  foreign  university,  or 
participate  in  an  American  college  program  through  which 
they  receive  instruction  in  a  foreign  university.     The  Com- 
mittee urges  search  for  additional  alternative  approaches  to 
gaining  credit  for  study  abroad. 

L.10.  It  is  recommended  that  the  UFCAS  Committee  on  Study 

Abroad  explore  new,  innovative  possibilities  for  study  abroad, 
particularly  new  ways  for  making  study  abroad  financially 
feasible  and  attractive  for  Duke  University  students. 
(A,  short-term) 
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Foreign  Students  at  Duke  and  University  Exchange.  To 
provide  a  more  stimulating  environment  for  the  entire  Uni- 
versity community,  the  Committee  urges  the  admission  of  more 
foreign  students.     Foreign  nationals  are  attracted  to  Duke 
in  increasing  numbers,  especially  at  the  graduate  level. 
Still,  in  1971-72,  foreign  students  represented  less  than 

I  percent  of  the  undergraduate  student  body  and  approximately 

II  percent  of  graduate  and  professional  school  students. 

L.ll.  It  is  recommended  that  increased  numbers  of  foreign 

undergraduate  and  graduate  students  be  encouraged  to  enroll 
at  Duke.     Noncompetitive  funds  should  be  sought  to  finance 
the  education  of  more  students  from  abroad.     (A,  short-term) 

L.12.  It  is  recommended  that  Duke  University  explore  the 

possibilities  of  developing  formal  relationships  with  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  universities,  looking  to  regular  programs  of 
exchange  of  students  and  faculty.     (A,  short-term) 

International  Office.     The  International  Office  plays 
an  extremely  significant  role  as  a  liaison  between  the  Duke 
academic  community  and  its  foreign  visitors .     During  the  year 
1971,  the  Office  was  concerned  with  approximately  500  non- 
citizens  on  the  East  Campus ,  including  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students,  staff,  and  faculty  members  from  over  50 
nations  of  the  world.     The  International  Office  is  the 
central  reference  point  to  which  any  foreigner  can  go  with 
a  question  or  a  problem  on  matters  of  immigration,  academics, 
housing,  etc.     Not  surprisingly,  the  major  concern  of  the 
Office  is  to  maintain  the  immigration  status  of  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  from  abroad  and  assist  foreign  nationals 
through  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  visa  pro- 
cedures.    The  Office  also  coordinates  the  orientation  of  new 
foreign  students  and  the  teaching  of  English  to  their  wives, 
sponsors  the  International  Club- -a  student  organization- -and 
maintains  contacts  with  various  governmental  agencies ,  embas- 
sies, and  sponsoring  organizations  in  order  to  cope  more 
effectively  with  the  various  needs  and  problems  of  foreign 
nationals.     The  International  House  is  a  meeting  place  for 
a  number  of  internationally  oriented  organizations  and  pro- 
grams and  is  the  focus  of  intense  activity  in  this  respect. 
Currently  the  staff  of  the  International  House  consists  of  a 
Director  and  two  part-time  secretaries. 

L.13.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University  continue  to  support 

the  International  Office,  expanding  staff  and  facilities  as 
the  workload  increases  to  warrant  expansion.     (A,  short-term) 
In  addition  to  this  formal  recommendation,  the  Committee 
would  also  like  to  encourage  the  Office  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  involve  American  students  more  extensively  in 
programs  with  students  from  abroad.     Along  these  lines,  the 


Committee  offers  a  number  of  suggestions : 

1.  That  graduate  and  undergraduate  student  organiza- 
tions be  encouraged  to  be  aware  of,  and  responsive 
to ,  the  needs  of  foreign  students ; 

2.  That  space  for  International  activities  be  made 
available  in  the  new  University  Union  Building. 

The  students  would  then  have  access  to  more  adequate 
facilities  and  would  be  closer  to  the  center  of 
campus  life,  thereby  enhancing  the  probability  of 
American  student  interest  in  International  students; 

3.  That  the  International  Office  explore  ways  of  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  International  Office  in 
Chapel  Hill  in  planning  activities;  and 

4.  That  the  International  Office  secure  a  list  of  Duke 
students  who  have  been  abroad  and  seek  to  put  these 
students  in  touch  with  foreign  students  from  coun- 
tries with  which  these  Duke  students  have  familiarity. 


Coordinating  Leadership  in  International  Programs 

International  studies  at  Duke  University  enjoyed  strong 
and  continuing  support  from  the  central  administration  during 
the  period  of  early  growth  and  development.     Leadership  in 
international  studies  was  strengthened  because  the  Director 
of  International  Programs  served  as  Vice  Provost.     In  the 
past  year  or  two  a  substantial  turnover  in  central  administra- 
tion has  lessened  the  involvement  of  top  academic  leadership 
in  this  area.     In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  it  is 
crucial  that  there  be  a  top-level  administrator  closely 
associated  with  central  administration  who  serves  as  director 
of  international  studies.     (A,  immediate) 

The  role  of  such  a  director  of  international  programs 
should  be  all-University  in  character.     He  should  be  charged 
with  responsibility  to  encourage  faculty  and  student  partici- 
pation in  international  activities,  and  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  and  innovative  projects  and  program  ideas 
for  teaching  and  graduate  training,  and  for  research.  The 
director  should  also  work  to  promote  establishment  of  new 
courses,  and  to  extend  collaboration  among  faculty  and  de- 
partments in  offering  courses  cutting  across  disciplinary 
lines  to  focus  on  comparative,  areal,  and  international 
problems . 
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The  director  of  international  studies  would  be  the 
communication  link  between  the  campus  and  funding  sources , 
and  would  carry  a  major  responsibility  for  seeking  funds  for 
research,  graduate  fellowships,  curricular  development, 
library  support,  and  travel.     Finally,  he  would  be  the  key 
link  in  faculty  development.     The  importance  of  this  respon- 
sibility deserves  a  special  note. 

The  direct  involvement  of  the  central  administration  is 
especially  important  in  building  the  core  faculty.     Only  the 
close  and  continued  collaboration  of  University  administra- 
tion and  chairmen  of  the  relevant  departments  (or  deans  of 
schools)  can  insure  that  the  needs  of  international  programs 
are  fully  considered  in  the  recruitment  of  new  faculty  members. 
Faculty  development  is  clearly  a  shared  responsibility,  in- 
volving departmental  (or  school)  leadership  and  the  top 
academic  officers  (Provost,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  of  Trinity  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences).     Faculty  development  in  international  studies  can 
occur  at  times  even  without  the  necessity  of  net  additions  ^ 
to  the  faculty,  provided  that  central  academic  administrators 
and  relevant  department  chairmen  consider  the  needs  of  inter- 
national studies  when  defining  criteria  to  guide  their  re- 
cruitment of  faculty.     In  the  past  the  University  has  built 
strength  in  international  studies  by  giving  priority  to  the 
selection  of  faculty  who  would  enrich  our  work  in  interna- 
tional studies,  as  well  as  satisfy  the  needs  of  departments 
and  schools.     To  see  that  continuing  attention  is  given  to 
faculty  development  in  this  broad  field,  we  must  have  a 
director  of  international  studies  who  works  closely  with  top 
academic  administrators ,  chairmen  of  departments ,  and  deans 
of  schools. 

L.14.  It  is  recommended  as  the  highest  priority  for  Interna- 

tional Programs  that  the  University  establish  the  position 
of  Director  of  International  Programs  with  primary  responsi- 
bilities as  outlined  above.     The  position  should  be  filled, 
by  a  person  trained  broadly  in  international  studies ,  and  he 
should  have  authority  for  coordinating  all  international 
activities  and  programs  underway  within  the  University.  He 
should  have  sufficient  authority  to  develop  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  initiate  new  programs.     (A,  immediate) 

The  Committee  also  believes  that  an  International  Pro- 
grams Advisory  Committee  should  be  established  to  assist  the 
director  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  his  office.  The 
Advisory  Committee  should  assist  the  director  in  exercising 
leadership  to  strengthen  existing  programs  and  to  develop  new 
program  Initiatives.     Specifically,  the  Advisory  Committee 
would  encourage  international  speakers  and  seminars  on  the 


campus.     It  would  keep  the  University  informed  of  broad  and 
specific  opportunities  in  education  related  to  international 
studies.     The  Committee  could  explore  and  recommend  follow-up 
trends  in  international  research  programs  in  which  Duke  might 
participate.     Finally,  the  Committee  might  provide  govern- 
mental, educational  and  commercial  perspectives  for  the  Uni- 
versity's international  programs.     It  would  review  annually 
the  University's  international  programs  and  plans  and  make 
recommendations  on  changes  and  initiatives. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  should  total  no  more 
than  nine,  including  the  chairman.     Collectively,  they  should 
represent  the  major  geographical  areas,  i.e.,  a  member  should 
have  knowledge  of  Latin  America,  Europe,  the  Near  East,  sub- 
continent of  Asia,  the  Orient,  Africa,  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  and  Australia  if  possible.     It  would  be  advisable 
for  one  or  more  members  of  the  Committee  to  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  international  educational  programs  of  the  United 
States  government.     In  addition,  the  Committee  should  have 
among  its  members  some  with  experience  in  international  in- 
structional, research,  and  exchange  programs.     Two  members  of 
the  Committee  should  be  students  who  are  either  studying  in- 
ternational programs  or  who  are  foreign  students.  Finally, 
recommendations  for  membership  to  the  Committee  should  come 
from  throughout  the  University  community  to  the  coordinator 
for  international  programs .     Members  should  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  President,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
Provost,  and  should  be  appointed  by  the  Provost. 
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M.     ATHLETICS  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 


Introduction 

Duke's  traditional  format  of  thinking  about  intercollegiate 
athletics,  intramural  activities  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department,  and  "club  sports"  with  little 
or  no  supervision  is  not  a  viable  way  to  approach  the  future. 
Of  primary  importance  is  better  utilization  of  existing  space, 
the  development  of  additional  space  and  professional  guidance 
and  support  for  "recreational,"  or  athletic  activities.  The 
development  of  additional  facilities  should  be  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  "free  play"  as  distinguished  from  intramural  or 
intercollegiate  activities. 

The  organizational  arrangements,  from  a  personnel  stand- 
point, for  handling  supervision  of  the  additional  activities 
and  facilities  should  be  worked  out  between  the  Director  of 
Athletics  and  the  Departments  of  Physical  Education. 


First  Priority  Needs 

M.l.  We  recommend  that  Duke  should  have  a  Director  of  Recreation, 

responsible  for  the  recreation  program,  intramural  program,  and 
club  sports.     This  position,  with  supporting  full-time  or  part- 
time  personnel  should  be  filled  from  existing  staff  and  charged 
with  developing  programs  for  the  allocation  of  facilities  use 
among  intercollegiate,  intramural,  and  free-play  recreational 
activities.     The  facilities  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  to  permit  recreational  activities  after  priority  is 
accorded  to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  instruction  and  intramural  use  and  to  the  needs  of  the  inter- 
collegiate athletic  program.     The  person  charged  with  these 
responsibilities  should  be  sensitive  to  recreational  interests 
of  different  groups;  help  individuals  and  groups  find  the  time, 
place,  equipment,  and  leadership  for  their  recreational  pursuits; 
and  submit  and  administer  a  recreational  budget.     He  should  also 
be  responsible  for  supervising  student  and  adult  helpers  serving 
as  building  attendants  and  equipment  custodians,  and  work  with 
the  Physical  Education  Department  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
the  professional  services  of  members  of  those  departments  for 
unorganized  recreational  activities.     It  is  understood  that  this 
person  should  have  the  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of 
free-play,  particularly  in  the  evening  hours,  and  the  authority 
to  screen  participants.     The  committee  recommends  that  the  person 
selected  have  jurisdiction  over  activities  and  facilities  on 
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both  campuses,  and  it  urges  that  the  person  selected  have  the 
qualities  and  experience  which  will  assure  that  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  special  needs  of  women  students.  (A, 
immediate ) 

M.2.  We  recommend  that  the  Director  of  Recreation  be  assisted 

by  a  coordinator  of  club  sports.     This  person  should  have  the 
responsibility  of  insuring  quality  of  equipment,  safety,  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  existing  football  club,  the  rugby  team, 
and  any  additional  club  activities  that  develop. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  each  of  these  profes- 
sional positions  might  be  filled  from  the  existing  staff  with 
additional  manpower  (students  or  others)  to  perform  necessary 
security  functions  incident  to  maintaining  longer  hours  for  the 
use  of  physical  facilities,  and  part-time  student  assistance 
to  provide  other  logistical  support  required  for  a  sound  pro- 
gram.    (A,  immediate) 


Physical  Facilities 

The  new  facilities  recommended  are  listed  in  order  of 
priority.     The  greatest  needs  which  could  be  met  without  sub- 
stantial expense  are  additional  tennis  courts  and  lighting 
and  protection  of  intramural  fields. 

M.3.  We  recommend  there  be  more  tennis  courts  available  for 

longer  periods  of  time  because  of  the  urgent  need.     We  recom- 
mend:  (a)  completion  of  work  on  six  tennis  courts  on  West; 
(b)  lighting  of  ten  courts  on  West  and  ten  on  East;  and  (c) 
struction  of  ten  additional  courts  on  East  and  five  on  West. 
This  would  provide  twenty  courts  on  East,  ten  of  which  would 
be  lighted,  and  twenty-two  courts  on  West,  ten  of  which  would 
be  lighted.     (A,  $100,000,  short-term) 

M.4-.  We  recommend  construction  of  Phase  I  of  a  new  Physical 

Education  and  Recreational  Facility  on  East.     The  present 
facilities  on  East  are  old,  inadequate,  and  are  deteriorating 
at  a  rate  that  may  soon  make  them  dangerous.     Renovation  has 
been  considered  and  rejected  as  unadvisable.     A  new  facility 
should  be  planned  in  two  phases ,  one  to  be  constructed  as  soon 
as  possible  with  a  second  phase  to  replace  the  East  Campus 
gym  in  the  future.     Phase  I  should  include:     (a)  an  activity 
area  approximately  124-  feet  X  84-  feet  for  fencing,  badminton 
(six  courts),  volley  ball  (three  courts),  basketball  (one  court), 
conditioning  exercise,  and  (b)  the  supporting  areas  for  dressing 
and  storage. 
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The  Committee  believes  that  additional  space  will  be 
required  for  any  substantial  improvement  of  existing  extra- 
curricular or  required  activity  in  Dance.     It  is  believed  that 
money  would  be  saved  if  this  expansion  were  incorporated  in 
Phase  I ,  but  does  not  place  as  high  a  priority  on  a  Dance  Unit 
as  the  other  facilities  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  students 
involved  in  the  dance  program.     (A,  short  to  midterm) 

M.5.  We  recommend  that,  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  intra- 

mural fields,  the  following  improvements  must  be  made  to  permit 
the  maximum  feasible  use  of  our  existing  facilities  (A,  immediate): 

a.  Designation  of  three  intramural  fields  on  West 
exclusively  for  intramural  activities,  not  to  be 
used  for  parking,  and  two  of  these  three  intra- 
mural fields  should  be  lighted.     (A,  short-term) 

b.  Hanes  Field  on  East  Campus  should  be  drained  and 
leveled,  or  as  an  alternative ,  a  second  activity 
field  north  of  Hanes  and  west  of  Bivins  should 

be  leveled  and  crowned  for  drainage.     (A,  immediate) 

c.  Maintenance  of  existing  intramural  fields  should 
be  improved.     (A,  immediate) 

d.  Lighting  of  horseshoe  pits.     (C,  midterm) 

M.6.  We  recommend  renovation  of  Card  Gymnasium.     The  old  pool 

should  be  covered,  and  the  pool  balcony  extended  for  additional 
space,  with  the  objective  of  providing  space  for  intercollegiate 
fencing  and  wrestling  and  freeing  space  now  used  for  recreational 
and  intramural  activities.     The  Committee  has  determined  the 
Card  pool  will  not  be  needed  in  the  future  for  swimming  ac- 
tivities.    (B,  $2  million,  short-term) 

M.7.  We  recommend  there  be  additional  space  for  recreation 

activities : 

a.  Expansion  and  lighting  of  facilities  adjacent 

to  the  outside  wood  track,  including  as  a  minimum 
the  creation  of  four  more  basketball  backboards 
and  poles  for  volleyball  and  badminton,  with 
improvement  of  drainage.     (A,  short-term) 

b.  Creation  of  an  informal  recreational  area  on 
East  for  badminton,  volleyball,  horseshoes, 
frisbees,  and  croquet,  in  the  area  between 
Southgate  and  East  Campus  Gym  where  the  proposed 
dormitories  were  to  have  been  built.     (A,  short- 
term) 
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c.     Construction  of  jogging  path  around  East  Campus. 
(B,  midterm) 

M.8.  We  recommend  construction  of  Phase  II  of  Student  Activities 

Building  and  completion  of  Phase  II  of  West  Campus  Student 
Activities  Building  with  additional  handball  and  squash 
courts.     (A,  midterm) 

M.9.  We  recommend  construction  of  additional  three-wall 

handball  courts  adjacent  to  Student  Activities  Building. 
There  is  already  a  commitment  to  provide  these  courts . 
(A,  short-term) 


Intercollegiate  Sports  for  Women 

M.10.  We  recommend  that  additional  financial  support,  and  personnel 

be  provided  immediately  for  the  development  of  programs  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  for  women.     There  are  presently  pro- 
grams in  seven  areas,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  teams  in  several 
other  sports  may  be  fielded  in  the  near  future.     The  program 
has  developed  as  an  adjunct  to  women's  physical  education. 
The  Committee  felt  that  ultimately  there  should  be  a  status 
for  intercollegiate  sports  for  women  equal  to  that  of  non- 
revenue  sports  for  men.     (A,  short-term) 


Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Men 

The  Committee  affirms  the  importance  of  continuing  a 
strong  intercollegiate  athletics  program  for  men  at  Duke  and 
supports  the  policy  of  the  present  program  to  seek  and  recruit 
only  student  athletes  who  can  achieve  an  acceptable  academic 
record  at  Duke.     It  urges  that  special  attention  continue  to 
be  directed  toward  attracting  more  minority  students,  and  that 
in  decisions  concerning  the  admission  of  these  students,  as 
with  nonathlete  minority  students,  special  consideration  be 
given  to  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  traditional  admission 
criteria  when  applied  to  minority  applicants . 

The  Committee  is  confident  that  a  program  of  an  appropriate 
quality  can  be  conducted  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
budget  and  does  not  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  DUAA 
deficit  is  desirable.     The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a  sound  program  could  be  accomplished  within  the  present  deficit 
levels  even  allowing  for  inflationary  factors.     In  some  instances 
inflationary  factors  should  be  compensated  for  by  reductions 
of  the  number  of  athletes  on  grants-in-aid.     It  was  felt  this 
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could  be  accomplished  without  any  competitive  disadvantage. 

M.ll.  We  recommend  that  Duke  University  make  an  effort  to  work 

toward  a  conference  at  the  national  level  to  have  athletic 
scholarships  given  on  the  basis  of  need.     In  addition,  the 
feeling  was  expressed  that  scholarships  should  be  limited  in 
number,  that  they  should  be  for  one  year,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  common  date  of  letter-of-intent  signing.     (A,  short-term) 

M.12.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  intercollegiate  athletics 

for  men,  like  all  other  programs,  should  be  subject  to  periodic 
evaluation  and  that  the  goals  may  change.     The  Committee 
believes,  however  that  the  assumptions  made  about  the  Uni- 
versity's program  of  intercollegiate  athletics  are  valid  for 
the  foreseeable  future  and  recommends  the  continuation  of  the 
present  quality,  objectives,  and  level  of  support  for  inter- 
collegiate athletics  for  men.     (A,  short-term) 


Long-Range  Recreational  and  Intramural  Plans 


1.  Phase  II  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreational 
Facility  on  East.     (Too  long-range  for  priority) 

2 .  Expanding  present  health  and  fitness  program  for 
faculty,  students,  families,  and  staff  to  the  extent  possible, 
with  the  development  of  a  human  performance  (fitness)  laboratory 
in  the  future.     (Too  long-range  for  priority) 
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N.     PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


A  New  Emphasis 

In  the  years  ahead,  it  is  evident  that  a  shift  of  major 
emphasis  to  academic  programs  and  human  resources  and  away 
from  the  Fifth  Decade  Campaign  emphasis  on  the  construction 
of  physical  facilities  must  occur.     Some  additional  buildings 
are  needed,  however,  and  considerable  renovation  of  existing 
facilities  is  necessary. 

The  Committee  decided  that  legitimate  areas  of  inquiry 
were  (1)  the  conditions  of  existing  physical  facilities, 
(2)  new  facilities  required,  (3)  recommendation  for  improvement 
of  the  total  environment,  and  (4)  effective  utilization  of 
space.     Topics  of  Committee  concern  were  cost  allocations  of 
physical  facilities,  the  organizational  structure  for  physical 
planning  and  implementation  and  the  relation  of  this  organizational 
structure  to  the  academic  units  of  the  University,  per  square 
foot  building  costs  and  utility  costs,  sources  of  funds  for 
facilities,  computer  facilities,  and  campus  transportation. 


Environment 

Perhaps  the  single  most  compelling  area  to  all  Committee 
members  was  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  total 
environment  of  the  Duke  University  campus.     Two  of  the  most 
important  elements  influencing  campus  environment  are  (1)  the 
modes  of  transportation  used  on  campus  and  (2)  the  landscaping 
of  the  campus . 


Campus  Transportation.     In  the  planning  for  parking  and 
traffic  improvements,  the  University's  basic  policy  should  be 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  campus  environment  by  increased 
exclusion  of  automobiles  from  the  central  campus  areas,  by  the 
protection  of  trees  and  other  landscaping,  and  by  minimizing 
intracampus  use  of  private  vehicles. 

N.l.  Specifically,  it  is  recommended  that  no  vehicles  be 

permitted  beyond  the  bus  stop  on  the  West  Campus  Quadrangle, 
that  only  visitor's  vehicles  be  permitted  to  park  between  the 
traffic  circle  and  the  bus  stop  and  that  buses  load  and  unload 
at  places  that  will  not  block  views  leading  to  the  Chapel  on 
West  or  Baldwin  on  East.  (Accomplished) 
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N.2.  The  University  should  initiate  a  fee  structure  for  parking 

on  the  campus.     Proceeds  from  the  fees  should  be  used  for 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  parking  areas  and  other  ex- 
penditures related  to  traffic  control  and  flow,  including 
better  provisions  for  bicyclists.  (Accomplished) 

N.3.  The  University  should  immediately  initiate  a  study  of 

personal  transit  alternatives  on  the  campus.     Funds  should  be 
sought  from  outside  agencies  to  fund  this  study  and  experimental 
installations.     (A,  short-term) 

N.4.  The  University  should  adopt  a  long-range  campus  transporta- 

tion program  before  constructing  the  University  Union  or  other 
new  buildings  proposed.     (A,  short-term) 

N.5.  The  University  should  immediately  adopt  an  affirmative 

action  program  relating  to  environment,  with  special  emphasis 
on  replacement  of  trees.     In  the  future,  when  any  new  facility 
requires  the  removal  of  specimen  trees,  they  will  be  replaced 
by  trees  planted  in  another  suitable  location.     (A,  short-term) 


N.6.  Landscaping .     A  comprehensive  landscape  program  should 

be  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  a  landscape  architect. 
The  goals  of  this  program  should  be  to  (1)  preserve  and  enhance 
the  natural  and  man-made  beauties  of  the  campus ,  ( 2 )  to  provide 
natural  and  easy  movement  of  pedestrians,  (3)  to  provide  outdoor 
"people"  spaces,  and  (4)  to  minimize  maintenance  costs.  (A, 
$200,000,  short-term) 


Other  Development.     The  Committee  recognizes  that  Duke  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  planning  and  development  of  areas 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus.     The  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

N.7.  It  (the  University)  should  take  steps  to  establish  a 

standing  advisory  committee  on  environmental  planning 
in  the  context  of  this  proposition.     The  University 
should  lend  its  good  offices  to  the  development  of 
orderly  and  comprehensive  planning  for  city  and  county 
areas  in  its  vicinity.     All  practicable  steps  should 
be  taken  to  assure  that  Duke  participates  with  city 
and  county  governments  and  with  the  Research  Triangle 
Planning  Commission  in  the  logical  and  appropriate 
development  of  this  area  with  emphasis  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  best  possible  environment  for  living  and  the 
highest  standards  of  ecological  concern.     (A,  short-term) 
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Maintenance  and  Renovation 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  maintenance  and  renovation 
of  existing  facilities,  many  of  which  were  constructed  over 
forty  years  ago,  is  of  high  priority. 

N.8.  The  University's  Maintenance  Department  should  develop 

and  maintain  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  all  buildings  on 
the  campus,  including  an  assessment  of  reasonable  useful  life 
and  the  condition  of  mechanical  and  electrical  elements  and  of 
roofing,  foundations,  structure,  hardware,  and  paint.  The 
Committee  feels  immediate  determination  should  be  made  in  the 
cases  of  Asbury  and  Hanes  Annex.     (Being  accomplished) 

N.9.  Renovation  of  existing  structures  should  continue  to  have 

a  high  priority  in  the  University's  financial  planning.  Particu- 
lar emphasis  should  be  placed  on  renovation  related  to  structural 
and  mechanical  integrity  and  more  effective  utilization  of 
space.     As  examples,  the  Committee  cites  the  Old  Chemistry  Build- 
ing, the  continuing  renovation  of  dormitories,  the  upgrading  of 
athletic  facilities—particularly  those  facilities  used  for 
intramural  sports--and  the  replacement  of  roofs  as  needed.  (A, 
short-term) 

Pending  the  availability  of  funds  for  a  complete  renovation 
of  the  Old  Chemistry  Building,  a  minimal  renovation  should  be 
undertaken.     (A,  short-term)     Other  facilities  which  need  reno- 
vation" include     a)  Card  Gymnasium,  (A,  B,  midterm),     b)  the 
Chapel,  (A,  B,  midterm)  and    c)  the  Graphic  Arts  Building  on 
East  Campus  (A,  B,  midterm). 

N.10.  The  Committee  believes  that  ultimately  the  Graduate  Center 

should  be  renovated  as  a  medical  facility.     For  the  present, 
the  Committee  recommends  it  remain  a  residential  facility  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  until  such  time  as  an  equivalent 
number  of  spaces  can  be  provided  at  reasonable  rates.  (A, 
$2,500,000,  midterm) 

N.ll.  The  Committee  believes  that  as  the  University  considers 

the  construction  of  new  facilities  and  renovation  of  existing 
facilities,  it  should  remember  that  air  conditioning  is  considered 
"essential"  for  twelve-month  usage.     (A,  short-term) 


-The  Fine  Arts  Committee  also  recommended  the  renovation  of 
Branson  for  the  home  of  the  Duke  Players . 
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Space  Utilization 

In  attempting  to  achieve  the  most  effective  space  utiliza- 
tion, the  Committee  discussed  various  methods  of  space  assign- 
ment.    One  possibility  is  the  temporary  assignment  of  space 
on  the  basis  of  need  without  changing  the  nature  of  the  space. 
This  might  make  use  of  space  vacant  during  the  summer  months 
or  during  sabbaticals . 

N.12.  We  propose  that  there  be  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  all 

space  utilization  and  that  adjustments  be  made  in  relation 
to  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  school  enrollment 
shifts;  changes  in  teaching  methods;  and  space  needs  for  faculty 
research  and  supporting  activities.     Consideration  should  be 
given  to  short-term  assignment  of  space  on  the  basis  of  need 
without  changing  the  nature  of  the  space  in  order  to  preserve 
future  potential  in  specific  areas .     We  recognize  that  complete 
freedom  of  space  assignment  is  inhibited  in  some  cases  by 
the  nature  of  funding  which  is  provided  by  donors  or  government 
agencies  for  specific  purposes  and,  in  the  latter  case,  places 
legal  restrictions  on  the  use  of  space.     A  philosophy  of  de- 
partmental autonomy  exists  in  the  assignment  and  utilization  of 
space,  but  in  view  of  limited  resources,  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  for  the  University  to  have  a  degree  of  flexi- 
bility in  space  assignment.     (A,  short-term) 


Housing 

N.13.  Duke  University  should  offer  a  variety  of  living  experiences 

to  its  students.     The  University's  obligation  to  furnish  housing 
for  students  should  include  on- campus  living  arrangements  that 
have  educational  merit  and  are  consistent  with  sound  fiscal 
policy.     (A,  short-term)     The  following  types  of  living  arrange- 
ments should  be  considered: 

1.  Undergraduate  coeducational  federations  and  experi- 
mental dormitories . 

2.  Dormitory  space  for  independent  students,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate. 

3.  Student-controlled  selective  housing  (fraternities, 
sororities,  independent  houses). 

4.  Cooperative  facilities  to  be  shared  by  graduates  and 
undergraduates . 
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5.  Apartments  available  to  graduate,  undergraduate, 
professional  school  students,  postdoctoral  fellows, 
and  visiting  faculty.     (Presently  under  way) 

6.  Off-campus  housing.     (Cross-reference  Undergraduate 
Academic  and  Noncurricular  Life) 


Central  Campus .     In  addition  to  the  projected  apartments 
and  existing  Town  House  Apartments,  consideration  should  be 
given  to: 

1.  Student-controlled  selective  housing  in  structures 
financed  by  the  organizations  but  built  on  land  leased 
from  the  University.     (Residential  Life  Committee) 

2.  University  structures  suitable  for  cooperative 
living  groups.     (Cross-reference  Noncurricular  Life) 

3 .  A  community  center  to  give  focus  to  the  central 
campus  housing  area  and  provide  graduate  student 
meeting  facilities.     Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  existing  religious  centers  and  city  recreation 
area.     (C,  short-term) 


East  Campus .  Consistent  with  September  to  May  occupancy, 
provisions  should  be  made  to: 

1.  Continue  upgrading  dormitories  and  include  the 
amenities  which  contribute  to  effective  group 
living.     (A,  short-term) 

2.  Include  the  flexibility  necessary  for  either  male 
or  female  occupancy.     (A,  short-term) 

3.  Develop  the  University  Union  facility.     (A,  with  the 
understanding  it  has  to  be  programed) 

4.  Upgrade  recreational  facilities.  (Cross-reference 
Athletics  and  Physical  Education) 


New  Facilities 

As  indicated  in  the  introduction,  there  is  a  need  at  Duke 
for  some  new  facilities.     The  Committee  has  assigned  priorities 
as  they  appear  in  this  section. 
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The  Committee  urges  that  in  all  fund-raising  efforts  for 
facilities,  a  sum,  appropriate  for  endowing  the  annual 
maintenance  and  operational  costs,  be  included  in  the  total 
project  cost  to  the  extent  the  facility  is  not  self-sustaining. 

N.14.  In  planning  new  buildings  and  renovations  of  existing 

buildings,  the  interior  design  should  be  kept  as  general  as 
possible  to  permit  maximum  flexibility  in  future  uses  of  the 
space.     In  particular,  customized  design  of  space  and 
personalized  demands  unrelated  to  proven  functional  require- 
ments should  be  minimized.     (A,  near-term) 

N.15.  A  high  priority  should  be  accorded  the  following  in 

relation  to  a  new  development  program: 

a.  Development  of  a  Visitor  Center  for  (1)  greeting 
visitors  and  acquainting  them  with  the  University 
and  its  programs  through  discussion,  brochures,  and 
photographic  exhibits,  and  (2)  arranging  visits  to 
people  and  facilities  of  particular  interest.  (A, 
immediate) 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  an  interim  program  was  given 
an  A  priority  for  immediate  implementation,  while  the  larger 
visitor's  center  was  given  a  B  priority  for  midterm  implementation. 

b.  Development  of  both  directional  and  informational 
graphics  on  campus.     (A,  short-term) 

c.  Increased  visitor  accessibility  to  major  points  of 
interest,  such  as  the  Chapel,  Perkins  Library, 
Rare  Book  Room,  Art  Museum.     (A,  short-term) 

d.  Utilization  of  a  landscape  architect  to  plan  for 
the  restoration,  improvement,  and  beautif i cat ion  of 
the  main  quadrangle  on  West  Campus.     (A,  short-term) 

e.  Development  of  brochures  detailing  programs  and 
the  development  of  a  campus  map  which  includes  the 
Duke  Marine  Laboratory,  Sea  Level  Hospital,  and 
Highland  Hospital.     (A,  short-term) 


University  Union.     The  most  urgent  need  in  new  facilities 
is  for  a  new  University  Union.     The  Committee  supports  the 
present  plans  of  the  University  to  seek  funds  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  University  Union  facility.     The  slow  but  steady  growth 
of  the  size  of  the  student  body  and  the  entire  University 
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community  since  the  original  Union  was  built,  combined  with 

the  Union's  original  inadequacies  have  resulted  in  a  substandard 

University  Union. 


N.16.  Classroom  Building.     The  Committee  directs  the  ongoing 

planning  committee  to  evaluate  the  need  for  a  central  classroom 
facility  which  would  make  available  a  number  of  alternative 
types  of  classrooms  appropriate  to  modern  educational  needs . 
The  following  points  should  be  considered  in  developing  such 
a  facility: 

1.  Classrooms  are  needed  that  by  their  design  facilitate 
interaction  among  faculty  and  students  and  make 
available  modern  audiovisual  tools.     Needed  facilities 
range  from  rooms  appropriate  for  preceptorial  teaching 
to  an  auditorium  seating  five  to  six  hundred  people. 
Effective  and  efficient  operation  and  control  of  such 
facilities  requires  that  they  be  centralized. 

2.  The  possibilities  of  including  computer  science  or 
math  in  this  structure  should  be  explored. 

3.  Location  near  the  functional  center  of  the  campus 
would  be  extremely  important  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  proposed  facility;  therefore,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  area  between  the  proposed 
site  for  the  University  Union  and  Science  Drive. 

With  a  covered  bus  entrance  and  appropriate  connection 
to  the  Union,  this  could  become  the  primary  entrance 
to  the  West  Campus  complex,  allowing  the  removal  of 
buses  from  the  main  quadrangle  and  further  development 
of  that  area  as  people  space  and  visitor  entrance. 

4.  Such  a  facility  in  conjunction  with  the  Union  and 
lecture  halls  of  the  science  buildings  could  serve 
very  effectively  for  conferences .     Conference  use 
is  a  legitimate  and  desirable  educational  function 
as  well  as  a  means  of  generating  revenue. 

5.  Any  vacated  obsolete  classrooms  or  science  libraries 
would  permit  needed  space  readjustments. 

6.  All  remaining  classrooms  outside  the  central  facility, 
which  are  designated  for  continued  use,  should  be 
brought  up  to  reasonable  standards  in  terms  of  design 
and  equipment. 


Service  Center.     Duke  has  outgrown  its  present  service 
center.     However,  because  of  the  existence  of  higher  priorities 
for  endowment  and  financial  aid  the  University  will  need  to 
use  the  present  facility  for  the  immediate  future.     (B,  long-range) 


Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center.     The  cooperative 
development  of  a  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center 
(TUCC)  by  Duke  University,  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  begun  in  1965,  has  proven  highly  successful.     It  has 
brought  to  these  three  campuses  a  capability  in  digital  computa- 
tion that  is  among  the  best  of  any  university  computing  facility 
in  the  world.     In  most  areas  of  user  requirements  TUCC  is  pro- 
viding a  level  and  quality  of  service  for  both  instructional  and 
research  computation,  and  in  administrative  data  processing, 
at  a  cost  which  could  not  possibly  be  matched  by  a  computer 
facility  dedicated  to  Duke  University  work  alone.     The  principal 
areas  in  which  TUCC  has  not  been  able  to  provide  the  kind 
or  quality  of  services  desired  are  related  to  the  input-output 
capabilities  of  the  system,  primarily  on  the  Duke  campus.  In 
view  of  the  successful  operation  of  TUCC,  and  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  input-output  characteristics,  the  following  recom- 
mendations are  made : 

1.  The  cooperative  arrangement  for  operation  of  TUCC 
with  UNC  and  N.C.  State  be  continued,  with  continued 
upgrading  of  the  computer  and  its  peripherals ,  as 
needed,  to  handle  the  user  needs  of  the  three  campuses. 

2.  Administrative  data  processing  be  moved  from  the  on 
campus  360/40  computer  to  TUCC  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
consistent  with  priorities,  security  measures,  and 
the  high  reliability  necessary  to  each  job. 

3.  As  soon  as  administrative  data  processing  work  can 
be  properly  transferred  to  TUCC,  the  rental  of  the 
360/40  computer  on  campus  be  discontinued. 

4.  Alternatives  to  General  Telephone  lines  as  the  communi- 
cations link  from  the  Duke  campus  to  TUCC  be  thoroughly 
studied  with  the  objective  of  achieving  a  communications 
system  of  (a)  high  reliability,  (b)  rapid  serviceability, 
and  (c)  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  to  permit  reloca- 
tion and  addition  of  on-campus  terminals. 
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b.     A  study  of  software  and  hardware  improvements  to 
permit  reliability  interactive  computing  through 
TUCC,  especially  for  instructional  and  research 
purposes,  should  be  initiated  in  the  very  near  future. 

6.     An  improved  graphic  display  output  capability  for 
research  and  instruction  is  needed  to  enhance  the 
usage  of  TUCC.     A  careful  study  and  recommendation 
of  alternative  methods  with  costs  should  be  developed. 
(A,  short-term) 


N.18.  Athletic  and  Physical  Education  Facilities.     The  Committee 

recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  present  recreational  and  physical 
education  facilities.     Expenditures  in  the  area  of  athletics  and 
physical  education  facilities  must  be  related  to  the  number  of 
participants  in  various  activities  and  priority  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  improvement  of  intramural  fields,  additional  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  construction  of  a  recreation  and 
physical  education  building  on  East  Campus,  renovation  of 
Card  Gym  to  capture  additional  space  now  occupied  by  the  old 
swimming  pool,  and  extension  of  the  new  student  activities  on 
West .     (Cross-reference  Athletics  and  Physical  Education) 


East  Campus 
N.19.  The  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  East  Campus  offers  a  quiet  "off-campus,  on- campus" 
atmosphere,  a  desirable  living  alternative  to  West 
Campus.     This  environment  should  be  preserved  and 
enhanced  through  restoration,  removal  of  substandard 
structures,  development  of  recreational  facilities, 
and  the  development  of  a  satellite  union  in  existing 
space.     (A,  short-term) 

2.  Classrooms  should  be  concentrated  in  West  Campus 

as  the  constant  back  and  forth  movement  necessitated 
by  classes  on  both  campuses  only  aggravates  the 
transportation  and  parking  problems. 

3.  As  space  becomes  available,  most  faculty  offices 
(including  geology),  except  for  those  for  art  and 
music  should  be  moved  to  West  Campus  for  closer 
proximity  to  research  libraries,  classrooms,  and 
colleagues . 


4-.     A  complete  rebuilding  of  the  interior  of  the  East 
Campus  auditorium  into  a  concert  hall  should  be 
considered . 


5.     Space  vacated  on  East  Campus  should  be  used  for 
activities  that  do  not  require  close  or  frequent 
access  to  the  activities  and  facilities  on  West 
Campus,  e.g.,  Duke  Press  and  the  preschool. 


The  East  Campus  Library  should  become  an  Art  and 
Music  Research  Library  and  remain  a  strong  under- 


graduate library. 

7 .     Year-round  activities  on  East  Campus  should  be 
consolidated  to  permit  closing  down  a  maximum 
number  of  buildings  during  the  summer  months. 


II. 


A  DESIGN  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


The  reports  of  the  various  subcommittees  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  priorities  have  been  set.     At  present,  the 
needs  of  Duke  University  are  much  greater  than  available 
resources  can  realistically  meet.     The  work  of  the  Planning 
Committee  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  continuing  process  ,  which 
will  provide  guidance  in  planning  for  these  and  future  needs. 

During  the  course  of  the  Committee's  deliberations,  it  was 
recognized  that  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  for  the 
present  planning  project,  the  individual  schools  and  colleges 
would  be  unable  to  complete  as  extensive  a  study  as  was  proposed 
in  President  Sanford's  original  charge  to  the  University  Planning 
Committee.     It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  for  the  present 
report  each  of  the  schools  should  prepare  a  statement  of  current 
institutional  purposes  and  priority  needs,  as  complete  as 
possible,  with  the  understanding  that  this  should  be  followed  by 
a  more  comprehensive  self-analysis  to  be  conducted  over  a  more 
extended  period  of  time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FUTURE  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 


II. A.  The  Committee  recommends: 

1.  That  each  of  the  schools  and  colleges  undertake  a 
comprehensive  self-analysis  with  respect  to  its  present 
circumstances,  its  purposes,  and  its  projected  opportunities, 
needs,  and  development  goals;  and 

2.  That  each  school  submit  a  Long-range  Planning  Report 
to  include  pertinent  information  with  respect  to  present  and 
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anticipated  circumstances,  and  a  "Planning  Prospectus"  out- 
lining proposed  institutional  objectives  and  supportive 
programs  for  a  projected  five-year  period. 

3.     That  the  ongoing  planning  committee  follow  through 
on  those  matters  which  have  been  referred  to  it  and  that  the 
committee  should  review  from  time  to  time  the  University's 
progress  in  implementing  the  recommendations  which  have 
been  made. 

II. B.  The  Committee  agrees  that  such  a  comprehensive  self- 

analysis  by  each  school  and  college  will  be  of  optimum  value 
only  if  incorporated  in  the  University  as  a  whole  as  part  of 
specific  provisions  for  the  ongoing  planning  activity  in- 
cluding provision  for  implementing  present  proposals,  for 
stimulating  further  planning,  for  coordinating  planning 
activities,  for  evaluating  progress  toward  achievement  of 
designated  goals,  and  for  systematizing  the  process  itself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  an  effective  tool  of  general 
administration.     To  this  end  the  Committee  recommends: 

1.  That  there  be  established  a  permanent  University 
Planning  Committee,  which  meeting  regularly,  would  provide 
leadership,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  support  for 
University  planning  activities  on  a  continuing  basis;  and 

2.  That  there  be  provided  in  each  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  an  appropriate    specified    mechanism  for  a  continu- 
ing planning  activity  accountable  directly  to  the  dean  of  the 
school  for  intra-school  planning  and  indirectly  through  him 
to  the  University  Planning  Committee  for  coordination  of 
planning  on  a  University-wide  basis. 

II. C.  The  Committee  concludes  that  planning  activities  would  be 

greatly  enhanced  if  supported  by  professionally  competent  staff 
services.     It  is  therefore  recommended  that  an  institutional 
planning  and  research  function  be  established  as  a  staff 
activity  for  the  purpose  of: 

1.  Providing  professional  planning  expertise  to  be 
available  on  a  consultant  basis  to  all  units  of  the  University; 

2.  Providing  pertinent  information,  research  models,  and 
communications  services  in  support  of  planning  activities;  and 

3.  Providing  a  focal  point  for  continuity  and  coordination 
of  the  planning  effort. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  University 
administration,  the  acceleration  of  social  and  technological 
change,  the  compelling  need  for  conservation  of  resources,  and 


a  present  wide-spread  interest  in  the  planning  process,  the 
Committee  urges  prompt  affirmative  response  to  its  recommen- 
dations . 
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Trustee 


Dr.   Boyd  R.  Strain 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 


Miss  Nancy  L.  Maressa 
Undergraduate  Student 


Miss  Sally  A.  Tom 
Undergraduate  Student 


•"Mr.  Curtis  W.  Martin 
Undergraduate  Student 


Mr.  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr 
Trustee 


•'Mrs.  Isobel  Craven  Martin 
Vice  Chairman,  National  Council 


Dr.  K.  Brantley  Watson 
Trustee 


Mr.  Gerald  J.  Moore 
Undergraduate  Student 

':Mr.  Arthur  R.  Olshan 
Student,  The  Graduate  School 


Dr.  Ruby  L.  Wilson 
Dean,  School  of  Nursing 
Professor  of  Nursing 


Mr.  Clifford  W.  Perry 
Trustee 


"Mr.  A.  Kenneth  Pye 
University  Counsel 
Professor  of  Law 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Ralston 
Dean,  School  of  Forestry 
Professor  of  Forest  Soils 


"  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 

1  Appointed  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of  Trinity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
effective  July  1,  1972. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Miss  Nancy  L.  Maressa,  Chairman 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Drew,  Secretary 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Ballantyne 

Mr.   Croom  Beatty 

Dr.  Frances  C.  Brown 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Finch,  Jr. 

Dean  George  W.  Pearsall 

Miss  Carolyna  A.  Prescott 

Mr.  A.   Kenneth  Pye 

Miss  Gwendolyn  L.  Sherrill 

Miss  Celeste  L.  Wesson 

Dr.   Cliff  W.  Wing,  Jr. 


Student 
Student 

Faculty  and  Administration 

Administration 

Faculty 

Trustee 

Faculty  and  Administration 
Student 

Faculty  and  Administration 

Student 

Student 

Faculty 


ATHLETICS  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  A.  Kenneth  Pye,  Chairman 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Vick,  Secretary 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Adams 

Mr.  Jack  Ad cock 

Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Bookhout 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Bozick 

Dr.  William  D.  Bradford 

Mr .  Albert . Buehler 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Connar 

Dr.  John  A.  Friedrich 

Mr.  Carl  C.  James 

Dr.  Barney  L.  Jones 

Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Kredich 

Mr.  Scott  E.  Loveless 

Mr.  Clifford  W.  Perry 

Dr.  David  A.  Smith 


Faculty  and  Administration 

Administration 

Student 

Administration 

Faculty 

Student 

Faculty 

Faculty 

Alumnus 

Faculty 

Administration 

Faculty 

Faculty 

Student 

Trustee 

Faculty 


FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  John  Buettner-Janusch,  Chairman 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Keller,  Secretary 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Ashmore 

Miss  Mary  F.  Burt 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Fluke 

Dr.  Walter  Gordy 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Keller 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Krueger 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Lewis 

Dr.  John  F.  Oates 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Schewel 

Dr.  Anne  F.  Scott 

Miss  Sally  A.  Tom 


Faculty 
Faculty 

Administration 

Student 

Faculty 

Faculty 

Faculty 

Faculty 

Administration 

Faculty 

Student 

Faculty 

Student 
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THE  FINE  ARTS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  James  H.   Semans,  Chairman 

Trustee 

Mr.  Curt  Mof f att ,  Secretary 

Student 

Dr.  James  T.  Cleland 

Faculty 

Mrs.  Wilbur  N.  Cooper 

Alumna 

Dr.  Dario  A.  Covi 

Faculty 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Emerson 

Student 

Mr.  William  J.  Griffith 

Administration 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Huestis 

Administration 

Mrs.   Isobel  Craven  Martin 

Alumna 

Dr.  Earl  G.  Mueller 

Faculty 

Mrs.  Julia  W.  Mueller 

Faculty 

Mrs.  Ella  Fountain  Pratt 

Administration 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Schewel 

Student 

Mr.  J.  Benjamin  Smith,  Jr. 

Faculty 

Mr.  Charles  E.   Stat en 

Student 

Dr.  Paul  Welsh 

Faculty 

Miss  Suzanne  M.  White 

Faculty 

Miss  Mary  N.  Woods 

Student 

GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Walter  Gordy,  Chairman 

Mr.  F.  Roger  Thaler,  Secretary 

Dr.  Irving  Alexander 

Dr.  John  Buettner- Janusch 

Dr.  Juanita  M.  Kreps 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Olshan 

Dr.  Boyd  R.  Strain 

Dr.  Marcel  Tetel 


Faculty 

Administration 

Faculty 

Faculty 

Faculty  and  Administration 

Student 

Faculty 

Faculty 


INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  James  H.  Charlesworth,  Chairman 

Mr.  Curt  Mof f att,  Secretary 

Mr.   P.  Jackson  Baugh,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Bryan 

Dr.  Ainslie  T.  Embree 

Mr.  William  L.  Green 

Mr.  Alberto  Grignolo 

Mrs.  R.  Kennedy  Harris 

Mrs.  Isobel  Craven  Martin 

Dr.  Eric  M.  Meyers 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Naylor 

Miss  Diana  R.  Siiimperi 

Mr.   Ish  Sud 

Dr.  John  J.  TePaske 


Faculty 
Student 
Alumnus 
Faculty 
Faculty 

Administration 

Student 

Alumna 

Alumna 

Faculty 

Faculty 

Student 

Student 

Faculty 


THE  LIBRARIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Thomas  A.  Langford,  Convener 

Faculty 

Miss  Linda  J.  Blazer 

Student 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Burton 

Faculty 

Dr.  William  E.  Hammond 

Faculty 

Miss  Gertrude  Merritt 

Faculty 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Olshan 

Student 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell 

Faculty 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr. 

Trustee 

MEDICAL  CENTER  AND 

HEALTH  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

of  the 

UNIVERSITY 

PLANNING 

COMMITTEE 

Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan,  Convener 

Administration 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Hayes,  Secretary 

Administration 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Connar 

Alumnus 

Dr.  Jane  G.  Elchlepp 

Faculty 

Mr.  William  R.  Hardaker ,  Jr. 

Student 

Miss  Barbara  Jo  Kann 

Student 

Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Kredich 

Faculty 

Mr.  J.  Alexander  McMahon 

Trustee 

Dr.  Ruby  L.  Wilson 

Faculty 

NONCURRICULAR  LIFE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

of  the 

UNIVERSITY 

PLANNING 

COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Milton  S.  Carothers,  Chairman 

Administration 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Vick,  Secretary 

Administration 

Mr.  Victor  A.  Bubas 

Administration 

Miss  Susan  K.  Dunn 

Student 

Mrs.  Sue  Ellen  Fishman 

Administration 

Mr.  Michael  I.  Freedman 

Student 

Mr.  William  J.  Griffith 

Adm  ini  s  tr at  i  on 

Miss  Phyllis  Holshouser 

Student 

Mrs.  Ann  Johnston 

Administration 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Osborn 

Faculty 

Mr.  William  J.  Osborne 

Administration 

Miss  Margaret  A.  O'Reilly 

Student 

Miss  Phyllis  N.  Scholl 

Student 

Dr.  K.  Brantley  Watson 

Trustee 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Wilcosky 

Student 

Mr.  William  M.  Yeager,  Jr. 

Student 
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PHYSICAL  FACILITIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Huestis,  Chairman  Administration 

Mr.  F.  Roger  Thaler,  Secretary  Administration 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Chaddock  Faculty 

Dr.  Jane  G.  Elchlepp  Faculty 

Dr.  Henry  Fair bank  Faculty 

Mr.  Clifford  W.  Perry  Trustee 

Miss  Claudia  Ramsland  Student 

Mr.  Robert  Roscow  Student 

Mr.  Calvin  Ward  Faculty 

Mr.  James  A.  Ward  Administration 


GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 

of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  Joseph  T.   Sneed,  Chairman 

Mr.  Rick  Carro,  Secretary 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Adams 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Chaddock 

Miss  Marie  M.  Fortune 

Mrs.  Erma  G.  Greenwood 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Keller 

Mr.  J.   Keith  Kennedy 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Langford 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Lewis 

Dr.  George  K.  Rahdert 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Ralston 

Dr.  K.  Brantley  Watson 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Wilson 


Faculty 

Student 

Student 

Faculty 

Student 

Alumna 

Faculty 

Student 

Faculty 

Administration 
Student 

Faculty  and  Administration 

Trustee 

Faculty 


REGIONAL  AND  STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Samuel  D.   Cook,  Chairman 

Mr.  David  Erdman,  Secretary 

Mr.  P.  Jackson  Baugh,  Jr. 
Miss  Barbara  L.  Blaylock 

Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright 
Miss  Susan  K.  Dunn 

Dr.  E.  Harvey  Estes 

Dr.  Larry  Goodwyn 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Naylor 

Mr.  Eugene  C.  Patterson 

Mr.  David  L.  Ross 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr. 


Faculty 
Student 
Alumnus 
Student 
Faculty 
Student 
Faculty 
Faculty 
Faculty 
Faculty 
Student 
Trustee 
Faculty 


UNDERGRADUATE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Robert  C.   Krueger ,  Chairman 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Robell,  Secretary 

Dr.  John  L.  Artley 

Miss  Mary  Katz  Brodsky 

Dr.  Samuel  D.  Cook 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Jackson 

Dr.  Juanita  M.  Kreps 

Mr.  Gerald  J.  Moore 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Schewel 

Dr.  Anne  F.  Scott 

Miss  Sally  A.  Tom 

Dr.  Richard  A.  White 


Faculty 

Administration 

Faculty 

Student 

Faculty 

Student 

Faculty 

Student 

Student 

Faculty 

Student 

Faculty 
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